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PUBLISHERS’ NOTICE. 


On page 21 the publishers announce a list of premiums to 
be given to those who shall secure for the Christian Register 
subscribers for the ensuing year. There are nine premiums, 
ranging from $250 to $25, for lists containing the largest 
number, the next largest, etc., with commissions for all who 
will work. 


Editorial. 


N the two years before the twentieth century begins there 
is a little house-cleaning that might be done. All leg- 
islatures meet too often, sit too long, and make too 
many laws. Let them look the other way, and see how 
many useless laws they can abrogate. There are too 

many denominations. In many places there are too many 
churches. Everywhere there is too much sectarianism. Let 
us dispense with superfluities in religion, and get down to 
the real things which make real men and women. There 
are too many societies which serve no end but to make 
offices for ambitious people and to amuse the idle. Let us 
abolish one-half of the societies, and bring back a little of 
the old neighborly feeling and spirit of hospitality. 


at 


AT a recent meeting of Unitarian ministers, in Boston, 
four men spoke as representatives of the Congregational, 
the Baptist, the Episcopal, and the Methodist churches. The 
characteristic differences of these churches were well dis- 
played; and, from the point of view of exposition, the meet- 
ing was very interesting. But there was another point of 
view. Each speaker unconsciously illustrated the Church he 
represented. They were typical men, not merely in their 
belief and in their fidelity to the laws of their respective 
churches, but in their modes of thinking and expression. 
They represented four types. It would have been difficult 
to imagine ang one of them perfectly at home in either of the 
other three churches. The Congregationalist was a lineal - 
descendant of men who founded first the school and then 
the college, who were men of affairs, who brought reason 
and logic into the service of their creed, and who were ac- 
customed to expressing their beliefs in plain terms, and to 
make much of them. Absolutely unlike him in presence, in 


‘voice, in manner, and in the things upon which he laid em- 


phasis was the Episcopalian. He spoke naturally of the 
divine authority of the Church, transmitted in apostolic suc- 
cession, of worship, and of the beauty of holiness. Unlike 
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these two—and still more unlike each other — were the 
Baptist and the Methodist, the former laying stress upon 
the divine decrees, and the latter bringing everything down 
to a human experience of the effectiveness of saving grace. 
These two, also, in their attitude and gestures, their choice 
of language and their distribution of emphasis, showed the 
quality of the Church that had bred them. Listening to these 
men, watching them and comparing them, it was difficult to 
escape the conclusion that, for the present at least, four 
kinds of churches were needed, to give these four kind of 
men their natural working places and happy spiritual homes. 


& 


WHILE Chicago has been wrought up over the claim made 
by one of its real estate agents that “ Cyrano de Bergerac” 
shows evidence of plagiarism from an earlier Chicago play of 
his own writing, an amusing rumor is current in the circles 
of the usually well-informed to the effect that Mr. Gross has 
been encouraged to press his claim by one of the most dis- 
tinguished Biblical critics of Chicago. It would not be sur- 
prising if the rumor were well founded, for the mental habits 
and critical methods of a Biblical higher critic would nat- 
urally predispose him to find instances of literary dependence 
which would not appear to a reader of ordinary intelligence. 
Seriously, many an argument gravely urged by Biblical critics 
has no more or better evidence to support it than the charge 
of plagiarism made by Mr. Gross against M. Rostand. The 
contest about Cyrano may prove the veductio ad absurdum 
~ of certain modern critical methods. 


& 


THE phiiosophical Martin Dooley said the other day to 
his pace-maker, “It’s thrue for ye, Hennessy, we have the 
Philippines where Casey had the bull-dog, by the teeth.” It 
was only another way of putting Bishop Potter’s remark, that 
the real question is not what shall we do with the Philippines, 
but what will they do with us. Is not this crisis a test of 
our political and religious faith? We profess to believe that 
every man is a child of God, under the guidance of his good 
spirit, and hence that self-government is the true national 
policy. Shall we not act upon our faith in the present emer- 
gency by leaving the Filipinos free to work out in indepen- 
dence their own salvation? 
us wisdom to govern subject nations aright, and shall we not 
equally trust that he will give them wisdom to govern them- 
selves? The degree to which we trust our faith in democracy 
and religion will be shown by our readiness now to act in 
accordance with it. Naturally, the Filipinos could not be ex- 
pected to create at once a form of government so thoroughly 
ideal as our greater wisdom and longer experience have 
made possible in Chicago or New York; but may they not 
be able to form a government which shall be as good for 
them, and become a means of education to something better? 
Should not our policy, with regard to the Philippines, be 
national independence and international neutrality under 
American protection? 

at 


THE ratification of the treaty with Spain, following closely 
upon a bloody battle with the Filipinos, may well bring a sober 
hush over the somewhat complacent and noisy patriotism of 
the American people. The attack on our forces at Manila 
could not have been unexpected; for we are not allowed to 
forget that the Filipinos were in arms and fighting for 
national independence long before the war-ships of a strange 
nation appeared in their harbor, and that, despite all sus- 
picions, they were ready and willing, like the Cubans, to 
hail the Americans as their allies in the struggle to throw 
off the Spanish yoke. Of course, they are now at our mercy; 
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Are we sure that God will give 


for we are strong, and they are both weak and childish. 
Whether the dignity and honor of our republic is to gain or 
lose by crushing them in their own islands, in order to main- 
tain the title acquired by Spain’s quitclaim, the coming years 
must determine. 
attempt putting the responsibility for the inevitable collision 
on those who from the most honorable motives have sought 
to prevent it. [Our government has not yet passed beyond 
the need of such counsels as may be given by the wisest 
heads of all parties.] 


& 


PRACTICAL science invents ways to put things in their 
right places by the automatic action of machinery. If shot 
are rolled down an inclined plane, those that are round roll 
on to the end, while those that are distorted in shape wobble 
off on either side. A magnet placed near the falling stream 
of flour in a grist-mill picks out all the bits of iron as they 
pass. In a mint, coins are counted in trays by the hundred. 
In nature and common life the same process goes on. Al- 
though it is called competition, it is difficult to see how it is 
to be dispensed with. The test that tries men is called op- 
portunity. Commonly, the processes are automatic. When 
superintended by human intelligence, they become examina- 
tions in school, college, the civil service, and the like. 


Abraham Lincoln. 


Abraham Lincoln was born February 12, 1809. Of him 
we do not hesitate to say that, take him all in all, for what he 
was and for what he was not, he was by his nature, and in 
the use he made of it, the greatest man ever born upon the soil 
of America. To compare him with Washington, we must 
allow to Lincoln a handicap so great that it includes almost 
the whole furnishing of an ordinary man of considerable 
renown. 

At the age of twenty-five, Lincoln lacked almost every- 
thing which we consider essential to greatness. He was 
homely and awkward beyond description. He was ignorant 
of all the graces and refinements of society. He had only 
the rudiments of a higher culture, and yet thirty years later 
he showed almost every kind of greatness which has been 
illustrated in the lives of great Americans. 

At the age of seventeen he was six feet four inches tall, 
and between his coon-skin cap and his bare feet he showed 
almost every contrast to the graces of an Apollo. He was 
muscular, raw-boned, and large-featured. His skin was 
shrivelled, his hair rebellious, his arms and legs much too 
long for his shrunken jacket and deer-skin trousers. 

And yet, even at that age, this huge, awkward, untaught 
boy was laying the foundations of a wisdom which chal- 
lenged the admiration of the world. By the magic of an 
active imagination he discerned the qualities out of which 
come great literature and great men, and stored his mind 
with the fruitful ideas which were afterward to shape them- 
selves into national ideals. / 

When Abraham Lincoln met his first cabinet, there was 
not present a man who did not have wider experience than 
he. There were men of great native ability, of better educa- 
tion, and apparently better fitted than he was to deal with 
the mighty problems that came before them. But Lincoln 


had, perhaps, in larger degree than any other man in America 


at that time, that happy combination, faith in absolute justice 
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To us it seems both silly and unjust to _ 


and trust in himself. No man was more confident than he ~ 


in his own ability to judge and to govern; but this self-con- 
fidence he held every moment with a modest, simple, anxious 
desire to shape his judgments by the larger will and purpose 
which might be revealed to him. Now the man who can 
think hard and cling to his judgments, who can make up his 
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mind and be resolute in enforcing his own will, and yet who 
at the same time is absolutely gentle and passive in the con- 
scious presence of the almighty will and wisdom, is inevitably 
great. He will make plans and unmake them. \He will 
form judgments‘and revise them. He will shape his course 
from day to day with the changing needs of the hour, but 
these will not be the changes of weakness or of vacillation. 
They will be the play of the human mind on a screen fur- 
nished by the strong, unchanging, sublime purposes of the 
Eternal. 

Ninety years ago, when Abraham Lincoln was born in the 
darkness of Egypt, our country was weak and poor. In the 
years that have passed since that time, it has waxed strong 
and rich. To-day, still in its lusty youth, bewildered by the 
exuberance of its energies and resources, for better or for 
worse, it steps into the arena of the world’s politics and war- 
fare to make or mar its fortunes for a hundred years to come. 
No doubt there are men living to-day who are capable of 
shaping the fortunes of the republic. And yet we cannot 
resist the belief that the tempered soul which looked out 
of the sad eyes of our greatest man would see aspects of 
prudence and justice and duty which are not too evident to 
the prosperous statesmen of our own time. We believe that to 
take the view of our national duty which he would take if he 
were living now would help us to wise conclusions and to 
deeds not to be repented of. 


Are Good and Evil Forces? 


Much seeming wisdom leads nowhere. Is the good posi- 
tive and the evil negative? Is evil a mere negation of good- 
ness? ‘These questions have been asked and answered in- 
numerable times, but they are commonly treated in such a 
way as to give neither strength to resist evil things nor fresh 
courage to do that which is right. 

We think that fresh light can be thrown upon the question 
and some real help afforded by looking at it from the point 
of view of simple common sense. It will be helpful also to 
regard the words “evil” and “good” as adjectives, and not 
as nouns. A good man in one set of conditions may be an 
evil man in another. It isthe same man in both cases. The 
good is not a thing, the evil is not a thing. The man is 
a bundle of forces, and may be called evil or good accord- 
ing -to the use that he makes of them or the direction in 
which he lets them escape and do their work. The one im- 
portant thing to remember is that the energy exerted is the 
reality, that no energy is in itself evil or good. The 
energy that manifests itself in the virus and heat of a fever 
is the same energy that manifests itself in the glow of 
health. : 

Evil, then, is neither positive nor negative. Good is 
neither positive nor negative, unless we use the words 
“ positive ” and “negative” somewhat as the electrician does 
when he speaks of the positive and negative poles of his 
battery, through both of which the current of energy is 
flowing. ; 

The hopeful thing for all who love their fellow-men and 
work for the increase of goodness in the world is the dis- 
covery of the fact that the “evil” energies which display 
themselves in the rioting and disorder of a mob are the 
same energies that manifest themselves in a charge of heroes 
leading a forlorn hope, the same energies that make a stead- 


fast and courageous statesman, the same energies which, » 


rightly directed, subdue the earth, found States, create civili- 
zations, and are described as “ good.” 

When the streets are infested with gangs of half-grown 
boys plotting mischief, the police strive in vain to repress 
evil by display of force. But open in the neighborhood 
parks, playgrounds, out-of-door gymnasiums, and the gangs 
of lawless hoodlums melt away and disappear. The evil- 
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minded mischief makers are now engaged in play. They 
are letting off their riotous energies in contests of strength 
and skill and speed. The energies are without character in 
themselves. They are evil or good according to the direc- 
tion they take and the work done by them. 

What we call evil and good are, then, only energies in 
action. “Good” and “ evil” are epithets which describe the 
use made of the energies and the results which follow. If 
a stream of water irrigates:a desert under a blazing sun, and 
makes the valleys rejoice with verdure and fruit, we say it is 
good. If the same stream bursts its bounds and sweeps 
away the soil, uprooting the vegetation, making the land 
a desert again, we Say it is evil. 

This is not a mere speculation, having no bearing upon 
common life. It is applicable directly to every problem of 
the vicious life. Evil men are of two kinds, evil in the 
sense of good-for-nothing because they lack energy, or they 
are evil because energy which might be well applied is mis- 
directed and fruitless. When it is understood that no energy 
is to be rooted out and destroyed, that nothing is gained by 
repression, that violence provokes violence, and that the ab- 
horred evil is misapplied energy of the same kind which men 
admire and worship, when applied rightly in the lives of 
heroes and saints, then a new order of reform setsin. Re- 
form will be made unnecessary by prevention. ‘The simple 
statement of the case is that a young, healthy human being 
is a bundle of forces which will be used, and ought to be 
used. Rightly directed, they will be good and do good. 
Wrongly used, they will be evil and work evil. Those who 
have influence and power must see to it in time that oppor- 
tunity and invitation shall be given for every member of 
society to throw his force into the right channels, through 
which it will flow as part of the social energy. 


Concerning Mushrooms. 


There is a Unitarian minister less than fifty miles from 
Boston who is a mycologist of more than local reputation. 
We remember that, when some one said that Henry Ward 
Beecher belonged to the monophysite school of Eutyches, it 
was instantly retorted that, on the contrary, he got his early 
education at the Litchfield Academy. And so remembering, 
we hasten to explain that a mycologist is not some novel 
kind of heretic, but a man who makes mushrooms objects of 
special study. Our Unitarian mycologist has done this; 
and in the woods and fields of the pleasant town in which he 
ministers he has discovered more than one hundred different 
varieties of these lovely and interesting but somewhat 
dangerous things. Yet not many of them are really danger- 
ous. ‘This is the point we wish to make, and to insist that 
the five points which Calvin made, and which somehow are 
now getting so rounded off that a man may sit on them in 
church and go to sleep, are not more deserving of the care- 
fullest consideration. 

Our clerical mycologist assures us that, of the one hundred 
and more mushrooms which grow within the limits of his 
parish, those that are poisonous and inedible could be 
counted on the fingers without counting any of the fingers 
twice. All the others are edible and nutritious, and some 
of the most delicious of them are those which are popularly 
regarded as “toad-stools” of the poisonous character. It is 
true, he says, that some of the inedible and poisonous varie- 
ties are very beautiful indeed,— as beautiful as any of the 
most innocuous; and not only so, but they are very pleasant 
to the taste. 

It is with some other things as it is with mushrooms,— 
snakes, for example. They have never been in good repute. 
Even when serpent-worship was the rule, it does not seem to 
have implied that the object of worship was really worshipful 
any more than the God of Calvin’s Institutes, In the one 
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case, as in the other, the idea was to get on the nght side of 
a matural enemy. No doubt the snake story in Genesis has 
had much to do with the ill-repute of snakes among Christian 
peoples, but it would seem that their ill-+repute gave rise to 
the Genesis story in the first place. Now there are, of 
course, some very dangerous snakes. In India twenty thou- 
sand people are said to die every year from their bites. But 
what Burke said about an indictment brought against a 
whole people is true of a whole animal genus: such an in- 
dictment is absurd. Here in our country there are, we are 
assured, only three or four venomous snakes; and yet many 
think of snakes habitually as they do of politicians,—as if 
they were all dangerous together. 

With plants we have not the same sweeping generalization, 
but a very great exaggeration of the poisonous varieties. 
We have read that there are in the United States but three 
or four that are poisonous to the touch. To the popular 
imagination there are three or four hundred or thousand. 

Now these things are a parable. To return to our mush- 
rooms: The fact that some of the prettiest to see and pleas- 
antest to taste are the most poisonous kinds is paralleled in 
the moral world by the fact that some of the most dangerous 
vices are the most engaging in their appearance and among 
the sweetest to the taste. But, as with mushrooms, so with 
conduct: the number of dangerous and poisonous actions 
has been very much exaggerated by the theologians. There 
has been a great deal of theological morality. A great many 
things have been tabooed (or fapued, if Mr. Stevenson had 
the right word) about as senselessly in Christian communi- 
ties as by the savage totemists. Kant put it strongly when 
he said that all supposed duties to God which are not duties 
to men are mere superstition and religious folly. Apply that 
principle to hundreds of actions which in past times have 
been regarded as religious duties, and how utterly would 
they be made ashamed! Men have done many things as 
religious duties which have been positively harmful to their 
fellow-men, and have refrained from doing many others as 
doubtfully religious which were so far from being harmful 
to mankind that they were of the very essence of its life and 
joy. Morality has been defined as “the art of making life 
and its liberties and its gladnesses more complete.” The 
definition may not be exhaustive, but it is good so far as it 
goes; and up to this limit theological duty has generally been 
inimical to men’s liberty and joy. Another definition of 
morality is, “doing what we don’t want to,” and theological 
morality has been “doing what we don’t want to because 
God wants us to.” This religious sanction, so called, has 
often given to natural morality a noble inspiration. But, 
generally, where theological and natural morality — duties 
to God and duties to man — have come into competition, the 
second have fared hard. The duties to God, however ab- 
solutely or relatively trivial, have been regarded as much 
more important than the others. Richardson, the novelist, 
voiced the sentiment of many thousands of good average 
Christians when, in reply to certain criticisms on his scoun- 
drelly Lovelace as corrupting the morals of the time, he 
begged his readers to observe that he had not represented 
Lovelace as a sceptic or an infidel, but only as a cold- 
blooded, ruthless libertine. 

Macaulay’s Puritans, who objected to bear-baiting, not 
because it was painful to the bear, but because it was agree- 
able to the spectators, have not been appreciated. Imbrut- 
ing men was worse than paining brutes. But Puritan ethics 
has always made a vice of pleasure even when it harmed no 
man or beast. And so it has happened that many innocent 
enjoyments have been condemned which a more rational 
ethics welcomes back again. Meantime there are inedible 
mushrooms, attractive and yet poisonous, which we cannot 
avoid too carefully; and there are actions of like character. 
But those of us who like mushrooms may well rejoice that the 
good ones outnumber the others, ten to one; and those of 
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us who believe in morality as the conservator of our natural 
joy may rejoice more heartily that the theological taboo has 
been taken off from so many actions which, because they 
involve no harm to man, we may assume as being quite 
acceptable to God. 


Current Topics. 


THE discussion of the treaty of peace in the Senate of the 


United States reached a startling climax Saturday and Sun-. 


day. And the climax developed, not in the Senate Chamber 
in Washington, but on the American outposts at Manila, 
which were attacked on the landward side by the forces of 
the insurgent leader, Aguinaldo. There could have been 


but one conclusion to the engagement: the rebels were. 


driven back with heavy losses. As a military event, there- 
fore, the battle with the Filipinos —if the mind can be 
induced to forget the fact that twenty American soldiers 
and hundreds of the enemy were killed by rifle-shots and 
lacerated by cannon-balls—may be ignored. But, as a de- 
velopment of national importance, the engagement with the 
rebel forces on the outskirts of Manila come like a shock to 
the American people, conveying, as it did, a sinister re- 
minder of the new part that the republic is playing in the 
international drama. The battle may have been precipitated 
by the Filipinos with the purpose of stimulating senatorial 
opinion against the ratification of the treaty of peace, or it 
may have been the result of an unlooked-for conflict between 
the outposts. But the central fact remains that actual hos- 
tilities have begun between the Filipinos and the American 
forces who have been sent to take and to hold their country. 


& 


Tue effect of the outbreak at Manila was felt instantly at 
Washington. When the Senate assembled on Monday, it 
was apparent that the decisive argument had been uttered by 
the guns of the American batteries and war-ships at Manila, 
and that the declaration of hostilities on the part of the 
rebels made it incumbent upon the Senate to support the 


dignity of the country in the face of the enemy’s attack. So 


it was that the treaty gained the votes that it needed for 


_ its ratification by the Senate, and was acted upon favorably 


by that body by a margin of one. In this way a docu- 
ment of the gravest national import, and involving issues 
that lie at the very basis of the republic, was forced through 
the Senate under the hot impulse that arose from the smell 
of gunpowder at Manila. Up to the last moment of Satur- 
day’s session the final vote of the Senate was open to specu- 
lation, and both sides were equally confident of success at 
the final balloting. It was the sword of Aguinaldo, cast into 
the scale, that created a balance in favor of the ratification of 
the treaty. 
ae 


Ir the outlook in the Philippines gives the promise of 
much more trouble to follow, that in Cuba is calculated to 
quiet all apprehensions as to the future. The President’s 
commissioner, Mr. Robert .P. Porter, accomplished very 
much indeed when he secured the acceptance by Gen. 
Gomez last Wednesday of the proffered sum of $3,000,000 
from the United States treasury for the temporary satisfac- 
tion of the claims of the Cuban soldiers and their command- 
ers. The condition attached to this contribution by the 
United States government was the disbandment of the 
patriot armies which continued in camp and under aris 
after the formal withdrawal of the Spanish forces from 
Cuba, and its acceptance by the Cuban commiander-in-chief 
must be regarded as a distinct step in advance in the recon- 
struction of the island politically and commercially. The 
Cubans are-entering into the plans of the American adminis- 
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tration with a great deal of faithfulness and enthusiasm. 
There is, apparently, a feeling of mutual confidence between 
the Cuban and American branches of the public service on 
the island which cannot fail to simplify the problem ‘of gov- 
ernment, and render the plans of the American adminis- 
trators of the Cuban country fruitful of beneficent results. 


ed 


Never before in the history of the industrial development 
of the country have the trusts shown so rapid a rate of in- 
crease and so vast 'a scope as has been the case in the past 
six months. The daily press records a continuous list of 
manufacturing combinations, some of them controlling capi- 
tal figuring well into tens of millions, and operating im- 
mense producing establishments at widely diverging points 
im the United States. It is probably true that every industry 
that offers opportunities for operations on any considerable 
scale either has been or is about to be secured by some 
yreat Corporation, to the exclusion of a multitude of small 
oncerns. This economic phenomenon is attracting the 
éager attention of sociologists, statesmen, and economists, 
who observe the developments of the industrial situation 
with varying feelings. Amid the confusion of conflicting 
views, a feeling appears to be crystallizing against the latest 
modern economic trend,— a feeling which finds expression in 
a demand for national legislation to prohibit the grouping of 
large numbers of industrial establishments under a single 
corporate control and the massing of enormous capitals for 
the purpose of governing the sources and channels of pro- 
duction. On the other hand, an eminently respectable 
section of those who formulate public opinion profess to 
regard the progress of the trusts purely as an indication of 
improved economic conditions. 


a 


Aw emphatic denial is made at Rome of the report that 
Archbishop Ireland, the eminent American prelate, is to 
represent the. United States at the coming international con- 
ference that is to consider plans for the modification of the 
armaments of Christendom. The President of the United 
States has accepted the invitation that was issued by the 
czar, that he send a representative to the parliament of peace ; 
but as yet no appointment has been made of such a delegate. 
It is not to be doubted: that the United States is officially in- 
terested in the programme that has been arranged by the 
czar, and that it will participate actively in the discussions 
provided for therein. The report that Archbishop Ireland 
was to be the American delegate aroused some very strong 
expressions of opposition from certain denominational sources. 
The contention of the protesters was that the United States 
should be officially represented by a layman, and that, in any 
event, a Catholic prelate could not represent a Protestant 
people without involving a violation of the proprieties. On 
the other hand, it appears that the prospective selection of 
Archbishop Ireland for the commission in question did not 
meet with favor in Rome; and so the appointment was not 
made. Indeed, evidence is lacking for the premise that the 
archbishop has ever been considered as a candidate for ap- 
pointment by the President. 

at 


THE movement against “ Popery” has suddenly become — 


the great political issue in Great Britain. This fact was 
brought to the mind of British politicians in an incisive and 
convincing fashion one day last week, when the Rt. Hon. 
A, J. Balfour was hooted, hissed, and almost mobbed by a 
Conservative audience because of his advocacy of a Catholic 
national’ university for Ireland. An even more) remarkable 
indication of the present trend in British politics was fur- 
nished by an audience of ten thousand people, who cheered 
Harcourt and Hensit, the strangely assorted opponents of rit- 
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ualism in the Church of England, and greeted the arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York with vigorous hisses, at a 
mass meeting in Albert Hall Tuesday. It is fast becoming 


_ apparent that, in the coming session of Parliament, all issues, 


even the vital one that is suggested by the discouraging state 
of British trade, will take a secondary place in comparison 
with the lusty cause which can be epitomized in the historic 
cry of “ No Popery!” 

& 


THE great and growing body of nonconformists in Great 
Britain regard the pending campaign against ritualism in the 
Church of England as a distinct move toward the disestab- 
lishment of the national church institution. Owing to the 
somewhat anomalous relation between church and State in 
England, Parliament has a legislative authority over the 
Anglican Church on the simple and equitable assumption 
that, if the Anglican Church wishes to remain a national in- 
stitution, supported partially by taxation, it must be amenable 
to national laws. It is admitted, however, that a large por- 
tion of the Anglican clergy feel that it would be preferable 
for the Church to sacrifice its political status rather than 
turn its footsteps from the ultra-montane path; and in this 
feeling lies the possibility that the Church of England will 
cease to be a national institution if the anti-ritualistic argu- 
ment is pressed to a definite conclusion in Parliament either 
at this session or at the one that is to follow. 


J 


A FRESH era of dishonor has come upon France. It may 
be predicted, with some degree of assurance, that the with- 
drawal of the Dreyfus case from the criminal’ section of the 
court of cassation, and the laying of it before the entire body 
of the court, will have at least one definite result; and. that 
will be the complete failure of the attempt of the revisionists 
to obtain the acquittal of the prisoner of Ile du Diable. At 
the present moment the politicians in the chamber of depu- 
ties are again using the name and the cause of Dreyfus as an 
appeal to the worst passions of Frenchmen, and the republic 
is once more in a state bordering upon delirium over the 
miserable affair. ‘The lamentable fact seems to be either 
that the present cabinet, at the very beginning of its career, 
had no intention whatever of bringing the retrial of Dreyfus 
to a conclusion, or else that the first stages of the revision of 
the former captain’s sentence adduced: evidence which must 
be concealed in the interest of the permanency: of the repub- 
lic. Whatever the case may be, the hopes of the Dreyfusists 
for a revision of the sentence of their protégé may be con- 
sidered as having been ended,— for the present, at least. 


& 


It appears that the attempt of the king of the Belgians 
to develop the Congo State is about to end in a sensational 
failure. When it is remembered that the country has a pop- 
ulation of forty millions, and ‘that it covers a territory of a 
million square miles, the fact that the dim light of Belgian 
civilization on the Congo may be extinguished is of some 
human interest. The problem of governing the Congo State, 
which is a personal holding of King Leopold, has become: so 
difficult, owing to the attacks of the native population, that 
the king of the Belgians is making efforts. to transmit’ his 
property to the control of the Belgian government: The 
latter, however, has so many other embarrassing problems to 
deal with that it is not at all likely that it will take upon 
itself the additional responsibility of bringing order out of 
chaos in Central’ Africa. On the other hand, the French 
government, which has an abiding weakness for colonial 
enterprises, is understood to be “in the market,” so to speak, 
for King Leopold’s African property; and it will surprise 
nobody if France ultimately becomes the possessor of the 
Congo Free State. 
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THERE are indications of a coming outbreak of war be- 
tween Turkey and Bulgaria; and, if the threatening rumors 
find expression in the boom of cannon, the responsibility for 
such a development will rest primarily upon a dead states- 
man to whom England has erected a memorial, and whose 
ashes repose beside those of the great Gladstone,— Benja- 
min Disraeli, Lord Beaconsfield. It was upon the insistence 
of Disraeli that the powers, after the Russo-Turkish War of 
1878, restored the Christian population of Macedonia to the 
excesses and barbarities of Turkish misrule. The result of 
this international act of iniquity has been that the Bulgari- 
ans of the principality have been kept in a state of extreme 
irritation by the excesses that have been committed upon 
their brothers in Macedonia. The Macedonian question has 
been the chief disturbing element in the national life of the 
Greeks, and also of the Servians. It was through the 
blunder of Beaconsfield that this political firebrand was left 
burning in the Balkan peninsula, and a conflagration may 
burst out of it now. 


Brevities. 


Good advice to young people from an old-fashioned lady : 
« Always carry a friend in your pocket.” 


A Methodist contemporary says, “It is an amazing thing 
that some pastors find it possible to get along in their work 
without the aid of a church paper.” 


It is said that Sefor Ojeda, the secretary of the Spanish 
Peace Commission in Paris, is the lineal descendant of 
Columbus, and the historian of his expedition. 


The American Friend says that the apostle Paul had a 
religion with four anchors,— “‘I believe God,’ ‘ His I am,’ 
‘Him I serve,’ ‘God hath given me those who sail with 
me.’ ” 


In Jewish synagogues it is reported that the highest 
salaries are paid by the less conservative congregations. 
The stricter the observance and the harder the work, the 
less the pecuniary support. 


The Hon. Joseph Choate, ambassador to Great Britain, 
was one of a row of boys— now distinguished men — who 
helped fill a long pew in the old Unitarian First Church of 
Salem, when Rev. Charles W. Upham was the minister. 


John Weiss said, ‘There is no such brute as a man.” 
Some degree of knowledge, skill, and imagination, goes to 
the making up of those who provide means of degradation 
worse than it enters into the mind of a brute to conceive. 


Any man who loves God and his fellow-men can find 
words of Jesus in which to express his highest ideals. But 
by no metaphysical jugglery could the Athanasian Creed, the 
Nicene Creed, or even the Apostles’ Creed be expressed in 
language taken from the teaching of Jesus. 


When stocks are cheap and there is money to be made in 
buying them, nobody wants them. When they climb to the 
highest notch and it is certain that great losses will be in- 
curred by some who buy them, a multitude rush into the 
stock market, and pay high prices for sad experiences. 


A writer in the American Hebrew complains that Dr. 
Adler, as the apostle of ethical culture, is more Christian 
than Hebrew. The heroes of the old faith are not men- 
tioned, “ while the Madonna and the Babe are wreathed 
with evergreen, and songs of praise taught the children.” 


The trouble with many ‘of the “new philosophies,” 
“ ologies,” and “ics” is that their advocates have no fitness 
for the teacher’s vocation excepting that which comes from a 
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great assurance and self-confidence. ‘They trade upon the 
disposition of human beings to believe what they see in 
print. 


A great meeting is to be held in New York the 21st 
of April, 1900. It will be called an Ecumenical Conference 
of Foreign Missions. All missionary bodies are invited, and 
expected to co-operate. It is believed that the spirit and 
power of this meeting will be felt in the missionary work of 
all denominations. 


Herbert Spencer may prophesy, or Henry George, or 
Benjamin Kidd; but they must prophesy out of the knowl- 
edge of things as they find them. Before fulfilment comes, 
a slight upheaval of social forces, of a kind which no man 
could foretell, may confound the prophets and make the fore- 
knowledge of the philosophers as useless as the pee of | 
the common people. 


Whether a military chaplain shall be a mere dummy or a 
man of very great usefulness and influence depends not 
upon the office, but upon the man. A minister who cannot 
use that office for great ends lacks the salt of consecration 
in himself. Looking on from the outside of the chaplain’s 
work, we have seen how a good, wise man can do his work 
so as to win the respect even of the careless and the profane, 
and to inspire the deepest gratitude in the hearts of the men 
he served while they were living, and of the families of 
soldiers who blessed him in the name of their dead. 


Letters to the Editor. 


An Interesting Bequest. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

Among other interesting things connected with the old 
church in Northboro is a will under which what is known 
as the Gassett Fund is left to the society. Four-fifths of 
the income of this fund goes to the church, the remaining 
fifth being added to the principal until a certain sum is 
reached. Then the will provides that every three years fifty 
dollars shall be set aside as a prize to be awarded the Jest 
mother in town, the recipient to be chosen by a committee of ~ 
five fathers and five mothers who meet for this purpose. 

. While one might not covet a place on that particular com- 
mittee, it is a source of satisfaction to know that at last 
some public recognition of the dignity and importance of 
motherhood has been made. Every other kind of human 
achievement has been honored,—the skill, bravery, genius, 
philanthropy of men have all received a monument; but this 
is the first instance, so far as I am aware, where any one 
with money to leave the world has thought it worth while to 
memorialize the most difficult of all human undertakings, and 
the one upon which human welfare most depends, the bring- 
ing up of a family of children. ; 
Epwarp F, Haywarb. 


Churches: and Ministers. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

In the last number of the Regzster I find you quoting the 
Congregationalist as follows : — 

“Tt is no more discreditable for a minister to seek a 
church than for a church to seek a minister,’ which brings 
vividly to my mind the humiliating experience of a ‘“ candi- 
date” who, a few years ago, spent a year “‘ posing” here and 
there, with every assurance of a settlement in one church 
after another, only to be forgotten in the congestion that 
followed before a meeting could be held to decide his case. 
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The humiliation of “this sort of things” is almost 
unbearable to a young man of high hopes and earnest, self 
reliant spirit; and, very frequently, before he is settled any- 
where, all the optimism of his nature has suffered eclipse. 

Few even of our best ministers have escaped. 

The last time I was East I met Rev. E. E. Hale; and, 
when I told him I was from Quincy, Ill., he immediately 
said, “Oh, yes! that’s the church that wouldn’t have me,” 
-—a statement’ which proves that even he, saint that he is, 
cannot forget the humiliation of his early years, after a life- 
long ministry. 

I have just been reading “The Christian Pastor and the 
Working Church,” by Washington Gladden, and on page 79 
find the following: — 

“No church should enter into negotiations with a second 
candidate while it has one before it whose case is not yet 
determined, and no minister should permit himself to be 
considered as a candidate by a church until he is positively 
assured that that‘church is negotiating with no candidate 
with respect to whom it has not reached a decision.” 

This statement should be printed on card-board a yard 
wide, and hung up in the face of every committee that 
comes to 25 Beacon Street to have a procession sent through 
its pulpit. 

Further, says he, “ Nothing is more scandalous than that 
a church should pass through its pulpit a line of candidates, 
suspending judgment upon them until it has heard a con- 
siderable number, and then picking and choosing among 
them. Into such a competition no self-respecting minister 
should consent to go.” 

A number of young men and some older ones told me the 
last time I was East that they dared not make personal 
application through friends, lest they be turned down at the 
office, while, if they went out through the office, it was to join 
the procession. 

I myself, in former years, have seen eight to ten names 
booked against vacant churches under circumstances that 
did not give any one a chance to go back the second time, if 
wanted, until the whole procession had passed. 

I therefore wish, in this public way, to call the attention 
of our Unitarian churches to Mr. Gladden’s statement in the 
interest of the self-respect of the ministry and of our Con- 
gregational polity. T. J. Horner. 


Information Wanted. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 
Will some reader of the Christian Register help me to 
locate the following quotations? I would like to know the 
address or the volume in which each appears : — 


Wheresoever the search after truth begins, there life 
begins: wheresoever that search ceases, there life ceases.— 
John Ruskin. 


We believe that, when Christianity shall be reborn from its 
temporary eclipse, it will rise again with two commandments 
instead of ten,— the love of God and the love of man,— with 
the beatitudes in place of the creeds, with a doctrine of self- 
sacrifice of the human heart in place of a doctrine of atone- 
ment, with a belief in the incarnation of God in humanity in 

_ place of the personal incarnation of God in Jesus Christ, 
and that by degrees, when that day shall come, man will be 
united to his Maker by tenderer, deeper, and more powerful 
ties than yet have been known, and that religion will assert 
a power greater, more comprehensive, and more healing to 
man’s differences than the world has ever yet seen.—/ames 
Martineau. 


_ A religion wide as the widest outlook of the modern mind ; 
a religion free as human thought, concurrent with reason, 
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co-ordinate with science ; a religion in which the present pre- 
dominates over the’past and the future over the present, in 
which judgment tops authority and vision outruns tradition, 
—this is the instant demand of a liberal faith Rev. / A. 
Hedge, D.D., LL.D. Joun M. Dana. 


187 Meigs Street, Rochester, N.Y. 


“Punch” on Abraham Lincoln. = 


You lay a wreath on murdered Lincoln’s bier, 
You, who with mocking pencil wont to trace, 
Broad for the self-complacent British sneer, 
His length of shambling limb, his furrowed face, 


His gaunt, gnarled hands, his unkempt, bristling hair, hoe 
His garb uncouth, his bearing ill at ease, 

His lack of all we prize as debonair, 
Of power or will to shine, of art to please,— 


You, whose smart pen backed up the pencil’s laugh, 
Judging each step, as though the way were plain, 
Reckless, so it could point its paragraph, 
Of chief’s perplexity or people’s pain. 


Beside this corpse, that bears for winding-sheet 
The stars and stripes he lived to rear anew, 

Between the mourners at his head and feet, 
Say, scurril jester, is there room for you? 


Yes, he had lived to shame me from my sneer, 
To lame my pencil and confute my pen, 

To make me own this hind of princes peer, 
This rail-splitter a true-born king of men. 


Unitarianism in Russia. 


BY REV. THOMAS VAN NESS, 


‘be ‘i 
THE DOUKHOBORTSY AND MOLOKANS. 


At the present time there seems to be so much curiosity 
awakened by the arrival in America of the first contingent of 
the Trans-Caucasian Doukhoborts that some few words con- 
cerning the Unitarian sects in Russia may not be uninterest- 
ing to the readers of the Register. 

“ But,” some critical objector may affirm, “there are no 
Unitarian sects in Russia.” 

I can only say in return that no authority is accepted as 
defining Unitarianism ; but, as I understand the historical use 
of the word, the Doukhobdrts, as well as the Molokans, can 
be described under the appellation Unitarian. I quote as 
a confirmatory word the well-known author Beaulieu, per- 
haps the best authority to be found on modern Russia. 
“The Molokans,” he writes, ‘are unmistakably Unitarian ; 
and it is no small surprise to a foreigner to encounter, at 
home in obscure peasant communities, the Christianity of 
Newton and Locke. It puts us in mind of how Socinianism 
was accepted in Poland, when it found so few adepts in 
Western Europe, as though the contact with Jews and Mo- 
hammedans made it easier to the Slavic peoples of Eastern 
Europe to go back to the Hebrew conception of the Unity of 
the Deity.” ; 

The origin. of nearly all religious movements is lost in 
obscurity. Authorities are not at all agreed about the be- 
ginnings of the Brownites, our own Pilgrim-Congregational 
forefathers. What wonder, then, that there are different 
explanations to account for the Molokans? Who in Boston 
or New York cared about the details of the Mormon exodus 
from Illinois in 1846? Who in St. Petersburg or Moscow 
in 1646 cared about the obscure “free thinkers and here- 
tics,” the followers of Tveritinoff and Bashkin, slowly mov- 
ing eastward to the sterile and unsettled plains of the 
Ukraina? Something like facts begin to appear when we 
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‘take up the history of the eighteenth century. At any time 
before the year 1750 small settlements could be found here, 
there yonder, in the Ukraine country, made up of religious 
exiles, the larger number from Poland. Joseph Henry Allen 
has told us graphically of the persecution under John Casi- 
mir (1660-1665). The Socinians were scattered in every 
direction, most of them going to Western Europe, a few, 
however, a family or two, or a band of families, keeping com- 
pany and making the nucleus of those widely separated 
border settlements in “ Little” Russia. 

Of course there was nothing like unanimity of thought 
among them, any more than there was among the followers 
of David and Socinus and the rest. Their rationalistic Prot- 
estantism was simply negative, and in time, perhaps, would 
have died out; but later on (one Skozovoda by name) a Rus- 
sian spiritual and religious teacher preaches throughout the 
Ukraine country, and draws up a kind of catechism (or 
declaration of faith), which is the first attempt to state in 
anything like an orderly fashion the vague beliefs of the 
“‘ non-orthodox.” 

Further east, in the Tambov district of “ Great ” Russia, we 
encounter a new leader, about whom we may learn something 
definite. Pobirdkhin, the successor to Skozovoda, seems to 
have been a man of masterful personality and to have had 
some organizing ability. His own temperament was mysti- 
cal (a quality very common among the lower orders of Rus- 
sians) and fanatical; and the—I pause for an expressive 
name — Socinian-Skozovodan movement, if I may term it 
so, took on a new hue and complexion from this very dog- 
matic leader. His brother-in-law, Ukléin, headed an oppo- 
sition to Pobirdkhin, and drew around him all those who with 
him had reacted against the mystical and fanciful interpre- 
tations of Pobirdkhin. The movement was put once again 
on a distinctively rationalistic basis, and from now and on I 
think we can call the followers of Ukléin Molokans.* It 
was during the lifetime of Ukléin that the Molokans had 
spread east through Southern Saratov as far as the western 
bank of the Volga. 

Those “non-orthodox” who did not follow the lead of 
Ukldin, but who were faithful. to the creed (?) of Skozovoda 
and followed in the mystical path of Pobirdkhin, are those 
who to-day are called Doukhobdrts. We find them at about 
the beginning of this century welded together into a kind of 
communistic colony, and presided over by a minor army 
officer (Kapustin). The centre of residence has changed 
and shifted south and east of the river Dnieper, and between 
that river and the Sea of Azov. 

The Iron Czar, Nicholas I., in his indiscriminate way, 
ordered all persons belonging to the Protestant sects who 
would not return to the Church (Orthodox Greek) to be 
transported to the (then almost unknown) Caucasus. Here, 
in this common exile ground, the Molokans and the Douk- 
hoborts again meet, though a large number of the Molokans 
push on into the provinces further south, then debatable 
land, but now the territories of Kars and Battim. 

The Doukhoborts, like the Quakers, -believe in the internal 
revelation, the voice of the spirit. This internal word is 
the Eternal Christ. Pobirdkhin taught that God does not 
exist by himself, but is inseparable from man; and it is for 
the righteous, in a way, to give him expression or life. 
Further, he declared, in his mystical fashion, that the Trinity 
is memory, reason, will, and “Jesus is the Son of God in 
the same way that we call ourselves his children.” The 
Church, then, is “‘thé whole assembly of those who walk in 
light and righteousness, no matter to what religion they 
belong, whether Mohammedan, Hebrew, or Christian.” 

Quite recently the Doukhoborts drew up a logical state- 
ment of their belief, which is divided into “The Ten Com- 
mandments of the New Testament.” What I am told isa 


* The title or name of “ Molokan”’ is older than this, as it appears ina Russian Re- 
port dated about the middle of the seventeenth century. 
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very fair English translation of these ten commandments is 
subjoined ; — 

“‘y, The members of the community revere and love God 
as the source of all being. 

“2, They respect the dignity of man both in themselves 
and in their fellow-men. : 

“3, The members of the community regard everything 
that exists with love and admiration, and they try to bring up 
their children in the same tendency. 

“4. By the word ‘god’ they understand the power of love, 
the power of life which is the source of all that exists. 

“c, Life is progress; and everything tends toward perfec- 
tion, in order that the seed received should be returned to 
the source of life in the form of ripe fruit. 

“6. In everything that exists in our world we see con- 
secutive stages toward perfection. Thus, beginning with a 
stone and passing over to plants, we come to animals, the’ 
fullest development of which is man, regarding him from the 
point of view of life and of a conscious being. 

“7, The members of the community hold that to destroy 
or hurt any living thing is. blameworthy. In every separate 
being there is life, and: hence God, especially in a human 
being. To deprive a man of life is in no way permissible. 

“8. The members accord full freedom to the life of man; 
and, therefore, all organization founded on violence they re- 
gard as unlawful. ' 

“9. The basis of man’s existence is the power of thought, 
—reason. — 

“yo; It. is recognized that the communal life of man is 
based on the moral law, which has for its rule, ‘What I do 
not wish for myself, that I must not wish for any one else.’ ” 


Prison Reform in New Orleans. 


BY ISABEL C. BARROWS. 


One of the sections of the new constitution of Louisiana 
declares that henceforth no convict shall ever be leased or 
hired. In justice to those now employing convicts, under 
lease, this does not go into effect till existing contracts expire, 
about two years from now. During those two years arrange- 
ments must be made for the future care and employment of 
the vast number, chiefly black, who will then be released 
from the thraldom they are now enduring. The Louisiana 
Prison Association, a wide-awake body, with officers from the 
Protestant, Catholic, and Hebrew communions, invited the 
National Prison Association to hold a winter session there, 
that all matters pertaining to prison reform might be publicly 
discussed. ‘This invitation was accepted; and an interesting 
meeting was held, running through three and’ a half days. 
The press gave admirable reports, printing some of the 
papers in full and making copious abstracts from others. 
Only once before has the Prison Congress received such 
handsome treatment from the press during its quarter of a 
century of existence. 

On Sunday the official: sermon’ before the delegates. was 
preached by Bishop Sessums,— an excellent sermon in spirit 
and in the principles expounded. A’ large congregation 
heard it, and it could not fail to carry much influence in favor 
of wise measures. 

At the same time Mrs. Ellen C. Johnson, superintendent 
of the Reformatory Prison for Women. in Sherborn, ad- 
dressed the Unitarians, in their own church, on methods of 
discipline in reformatories. In the evening three meetings 
were held in. the city, in each of which the keynote was prison 
reform. One was held in a hall, where Major McClaughry, 
warden of the Joliet Reformatory,—.a good. Presbyterian 
with Unitarian proclivities,— presided. A large Methodist 
church was opened for the second meeting, and the Uni- 
tarian church for the third. Warden Scott of the Concord 
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Reformatory, Judge Follett of Ohio, and the writer filled up the 
hour there, with the addition of a few words by the earnest 
pastor, Rev. Walter Catlin Peirce. : 

Unitarians are eager to help when they are really inter- 
ested ; and, with great cordiality and hospitality, they invited 
the women from Massachusetts to meet the ladies of New 
Orleans on Tuesday afternoon at ‘one of their beautiful 
homes. It was a delightful occasion. Roses, hyacinths, 
and violets greeted the Northern guests. Warm hand-clasps 
and sincere voices welcomed them; and, in the hour that 
followed, it was evident that kinship of soul laughs at separa- 
tion by space. 

The history of the myriads of violets presented was inter- 
esting. The present fire commissioner offered a prize for 
the best kept gardens in connection with the engine-houses, 
and gave each one a certain number of violet plants to start 
with. The result has been that the men vie with each other 
in flower-raising, and this mass of blue was made up of 
violets picked by willing fingers for this generous use. 

The time was not devoted to simple chit-chat; but Mrs. 
Johnson read a valuable paper on her own specialty, and 


others asked questions or answered them. ‘This reception 


’ beneath that roof. 


also found a sympathetic report in the morning papers. So 
the people of New Orleans need not have been ignorant of 
what was going on in reform circles that week. : 

-One of the pleasantest features of this afternoon gathering 
was that it brought in ladies not belonging to the Unitarian 
household, though the invitation was given by Unitarians. 
These outsiders, as well as the members of the society, were 
warm in commendation of the admirable work of the pastor 
and his accomplished wife. The field there must be desper- 
ately hard. If one walks through the French portion and 
the worse part of the English, it seems a hopeless work. If, 
on the other hand, he goes into the Hebrew orphanage and 
sees the scores of little ones fairly obstructing the footsteps 
of, the good superintendent and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. 
Heymann, in their loving desire to get a smile or a touch of 
the hand, one feels that no higher exemplification could be 
given of wisdom and love, than New Orleans can show 


they may be found in all the creeds; and they are all needed 
to make the North, as well as the South, the land it 
should be. 


* Ralph Prescott Hosmer.* — 


BY GEORGE G. KING. 


“There is a glory in dying for one’s country, but there is 
a greater glory in giving in death a life that has been lived 
for one’s country. There have been men— all honor to 
them !— who have given in death what they never had given 
in life. But Ralph Hosmer was not one ofthem. __ 

Go back, go back to the days that are gone. Recall him 
on the ball field, on the street, here in the Guild. Recall him 
as we have known him for years. Wherein was he unfit for 
the sacrifice? What was worth doing was worth doing 
well. He believed it, and, what is more, undertook it. If 
it was worth while to play tennis, it was worth while to be 
a good tennis player; if it was worth while to spend Sunday 
morning at church, it was worth while to get the whole bene- 
fit of it; if it was worth while to be in business, it was 
worth while to be industrious and faithful; and, if it was 
worth while to be a soldier, it was worth while to withhold 
nothing that could be given to make a good soldier. 

He believed in loyalty,— loyalty to his family, loyalty to his 
town, loyalty to his country. To him his mother was the 


dearest of mothers, his friends real friends, his. town the 


best of towns. And, when eight months ago he’ was con- : 
SS Sel a i gD Aa 


* Written for a Memorial Service by the Concord Guild, Jan. 1, 1899. 
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fronted with that greatest of problerns, he showed that 
above all things he believed in the nation that his ancestor 
had helped create and his father helped preserve. He 
believed that his conscience was not his servant, but his 
master. He knew his duty, and did it. No boy was more 
fond of boyish games, and yet no boy was quicker to drop 
bat and ball if there was work to be done at home. In the 
army it was the same. Army life is of necessity rough, re- 
straining influences few, temptations many. But his con- 
science never erred. Orders were orders, and it was not his 
to reason why. There is nothing more typical than an in- 
cident told me by Mr. Rogers of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, who was with the regiment and knew Ralph 
well, Ralph and Mr. Rogers were taking a walk through 
a Porto Rican town. Prompted by curiosity, Mr. Rogers 
started to enter one of the houses. Ralph stopped at the 
door, offering to wait there. Mr. Rogers asked him his 
reason for not entering; and Ralph answered simply, 
“Orders were not to enter houses.” That was all. The 
order itself was a conclusion to Ralph’s mind. It was such 
aman that heard his country’s call,— a man pure, modest, 
conscientious, and loyal to all things that rightfully claimed 
his allegiance. Then came the trial. On the one hand, 
home, business, friends; on the other, his nation’s peril. 
Quietly he weighed them. No craving for glory lured him 
away. No fear of danger held him back. Above them all 
he heard the still, small voice. Quietly, seriously, he chose,— 
to serve his country. Never was there a graver question for 
conscience to decide.. There were those who should go and 
those who should stay. No man could determine the duty of 
another. But, if there lived a man with a conscience so pure, 
so clear, so unsullied that it could make no mistake, such a 
man was Ralph Hosmer. He decided right. We must see 
to it that the example he left us is valued to equal the sacri- 
fice he made. Then came two months of life in camp. He 
had undertaken to become a soldier ; he proposed to become 
a good soldier. No man was prompter to fall in for roll-call, 
no man was quicker to uncover at retreat, no man was more 
certain to smother his candle with the note of “ taps.” 
Complaint and criticism never passed his lips. He made 
no compromise with the slackness of army life. His manner 
was as gentle and his words as pure as they had always 
been. To all of us he was like a glimpse of home. And he 
was brave,— brave in that worst of struggles, the struggle 
with the longing for home and friends. 

He applied for a furlough once when we were at Camp 
Alger, and after a long delay it was promised him. The 
day came. The papers were to be delivered to him at noon. 
Disclosing in the pleasures of anticipation as he never had 
in the pain of separation how he longed for dear old 
Concord, he packed and repacked his collar roll, planned 
and replanned his few days’ stay, and took down the many 
messages that the boys intrusted to him. At noon the orderly 
came down. At the last minute the furlough had been re- 
fused. It was a terrible blow, how terrible one who has 
not been isolated on such an errand can never know; but he 
said simply, “ How sorry mother will be!” and quietly un- 
packed his carefully prepared equipments. After Camp 
Alger came the transport. A few days out he was stricken 
with a contagious disease, and for two weeks they kept him 
in an improvised pest-house in the stern of the crowded 
vessel. His careful life at Camp Alger stood him in good 
stead. He recovered fast; and before we landed he was on 
deck again, still weak, but determined and cheerful. Then 
came another question which conscience must decide. He 
had been sick and was still weak. To goon might be more 
than his strength would endure, and yet to go back might be 
to évade a bounden duty. He thought it all over, and then 
slung on his equipments and took his place in line to go 
ashore. That which the next month had in store was well 
designed to try the courage of a man weak from recent 
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disease. Days of hard, hot marching and nights of ex- 
posure to dampness and rain; but I never heard Ralph 
Hosmer complain, and I never saw him throw away the least 
part of his equipment in order to make his burden lighter. 
Day after day he plodded along, always ready with a cheer- 
ful smile, always resolutely holding to his place as long as his 
tired legs would bear him, always determined that, while still 
he could, he would do the whole ungrudging duty of a 
soldier. Then came the end, for all its sadness not a pre- 
mature end; for 


“We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths ; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 
We should count time by heart-throbs: he most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best.” 


Well I remember that day and the later day, when with 
bowed heads and sorrowing hearts his comrades listened to 
the solemn sentences of an army burial service. ‘“ He that 
believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live; and 
whosoever liveth and believeth in me shall never die.” And 
there was not a man in those silent ranks who, even in the 
midst of sorrow, was not exalted by the thought that his 
country was worth such a martyrdom. We shall always re- 
member Ralph Hosmer as his comrades knew him, faithful, 


honest, capable, courageous ; we shall always remember him . 


as the soldier; but, above all, let us remember him as a 
believer in his country, as a good citizen. Three times has 
Concord made her ready answer to the nation’s need. Once 
the enemy was at her very door. Again she was stirred by a 
long-smouldering feud. But no passion could have tainted 
Ralph Hosmer’s action. Slowly, deliberately, a great nation 
worked out its path of duty. The die was cast. The call 
came, and he heard it. It was not his to weigh the justice 
of the thing his country had decided. He believed, like De- 
catur, in his country, might she always be right! but his 
country, right or wrong. No man less than Ralph Hosmer 
was moved by shallow ambitions; no man more than he was 
restrained by home, friends, business; no man better than a 
veteran’s son knew the inglorious harshness of army life. 
And yet above the home, above the friends, above the de- 
mands of business, and never cringing in the sight of the 
suffering that might be his, he chose to serve his country in 
arms. Quietly, solemnly, he turned to.the path where con- 
science pointed. 

The war is over. Let us thank Heaven that the service 
which was demanded was not long, and in many respects 
was not severe. Let us hope that the nation may never 
again call its sons to its armed service. But let us not miss 
the lesson that an all-wise Providence has designed for us,— 
that this nation under which we live is worth the offering of 
all that is best, all that is purest, all that is holiest in man. 


Selections from Abraham Lincoln’s Writings. 


No man is good enough to govern another man without 
that other’s consent. 


I am loath to close. We are not enemies, but friends. 
We must not be enemies. Though passion may have 
strained, it must not break our bonds of affection. The 
mystic chords of memory, stretching from every battlefield 
and patriot grave to every living heart and hearthstone all 
over this broad land, will yet swell the chorus of the Union, 
when again touched, as surely they will be, by the better 
angels of our nature. A 


I hope it will not be irreverent for me to say that, if it is 
probable that God would reveal his will to others on a point 
so connected with my duty, it might be supposed he would 
reveal it directly to me; for, unless I am more deceived in 
myself than I often am, it is my earnest desire to know the 
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- will of Providence in this matter.: And, if I can learn what 
it is, I will do it. 

The Almighty has his ewn purposes. ‘Woe unto the 
world because of offences, for it must need be that offences 
come; but woe to that man by whom the offence cometh!” 
If we shall suppose that American slavery is one of these 
offences which, in the providence of God, must needs come, 
but which, having continued through his appointed time, he 
now wills to remove, and that he gives to both North and 
South this terrible war as the woe due to those by whom the 
offence came, shall we discern therein any departure from 
those divine attributes which the believers in a living God 
always ascribe to him? 


Fondly do we hope, fervently do we pray, that this mighty 
scourge of war may speedily pass away. Yet, if God wills it 
that it continue until all the wealth piled by the bondsmen’s 
two hundred and fifty years of unrequited toil shall be sunk, 
and until every drop of blood drawn with the lash shall be 
paid by another drawn with the sword, as was said three 
thousand years ago, so still it must be said that the judg- 
ments of the Lord are true and righteous altogether. 


With malice toward none, with charity for all, with firmness 
in the right, as God gives us to see the right, let us strive on 
to finish the work we are in: to bind up the nation’s wound ; 
to care for him who shall have borne the battle, and for his 
widow and his orphans; to do all which shall achieve and 
cherish a lasting peace among ourselves, and with all nations. 


The Truths of Unitarianism and their Contributions to 
the Growth of Orthodoxy. 


BY REV. HEBER NEWTON. 


if 


American Unitarianism dates from the close of the eigh-- 
teenth century and the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
It began in a reaction from the Calvinistic Christianity 
which up to that period had tyrannized New England. 

Naturally, under the circumstances,—as a revolt against 
a despotic system of thought,— this movement became a 
protest against the dogmas of the dominant system. We 
orthodox folk are still much inclined to think of Unitarian- 
ism simply as an anti-Calvinistic, an anti-Trinitarian move- 
ment. Emerson’s famous phrase, “the pale negations of 
Unitarianism,” has become a classic word among all who set 
themselves in opposition to this great heterodoxy. But the 
true work of a protesting body lies not in its negations, but 
in its affirmations. If it be-a living movement, it must have 
its great affirmations,—the expressions of its positive con- 
victions, its attempts at a reconstruction in religion. 

What, then, are the affirmations of our American Unita- 
rianism? No easy question, this, to answer off-hand, from 
the simple fact that Unitarianism, in the definition of one of 
its leading men, is rather a way of thinking than a system of 
thought. And yet, with a little effort, we can clearly enough 
discern a certain consensus of thought among Unitarians, 
which enables us to define, somewhat roughly, the positive 
affirmations of Unitarianism, and thus to reach the truths 
which it has to yield to the growth of Orthodoxy. 

There are certain conditions of thought which Unitarian- 
ism lays down as the essential preliminaries of any satisfac- 
tory shaping of the contents of its thought. These conditions 
of right thinking are indeed of as vital moment as any formu- 
lations of its processes of thought. 

The first of these conditions necessary to any right think- 
ing whatsoever, in theology as well as in science and phi- 
losophy, Unitarianism affirms to be,— the unqualified right 
of freedom of inquiry. 
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Throughout this first century of its history, Unitarianism thought, but only the means thereto. The end of thought is 


has unflinchingly maintained this fundamental right of the 
human mind. 

This principle is freely conceded in all other orthodoxies,— 
the secular orthodoxies of science and philosophy\and art 

‘and every department of human knowledge. There are 
formulas in every science, as in philosophy and art; but they 
are never held by wise men as fetters upon fresh thought or 
free inquiry. They are not exaggerated into fixed and final 
crystallizations of opinion or of knowledge. They represent 
the highest thought and most accurate knowledge gained in 
their several departments up to date.. 

It is only religious orthodoxy which reverses this distinc- 
tion, and makes of the inevitable natural and needful form- 
ulas of thought in theology the prison-house of man’s in- 
tellect. This altered attitude of ecclesiastical orthodoxy is 
due to the fundamental vicious assumption whereby ortho- 
doxy in the Church differentiates itself from orthodoxy out- 
side the Church, as an infallible, oracular, inerrant body of 
truth, a system let down out of the skies, a creed written by 
the very hand of God, to doubt which is sin, to deny which 
is blasphemy. 

This assumption is, as we have seen, in considering the 
nature of orthodoxy, utterly baseless. The common body 
of opinion in the Church is in no wise differentiated in 

nature from the common body of opinion outside the Church, 
in any field of knowledge. All knowledge is naturally won 
by man’s effort,—not unaided by the influences of that 
Spirit who is ever guiding man into “all truth.” It must 
shold itself ready to submit to fresh verification. Doubt is 
sno more wrong in theology than in astronomy or geology. 
Freest room is to be given to inquiry as the only principle of 
‘progress, the alone secret of security. ‘ 

This affirmation was needed in the times when Unitarian- 
ism arose. Orthodoxy denied to the churches any real free- 
dom of thought. This principle of freedom of inquiry or- 
thodoxy needs still to-day, since orthodoxy is yet in bondage 
to its formulas of faith, in slavery to its great creeds. This 
affirmation will continue to be needed so long’as the churches 
deny full freedom to the soul of man. 

Of course there are dangers, many and grave, in the prin- 
ciple of freedom. Under such a condition of unfettered 
freedom, there is an end, it is said, at once, of creeds. Why 
so? A similar freedom of thought does not make an end of 
formulas of knowledge in science. There is a creed of 
geology, of astronomy, and of every other branch of physi- 
cal science. These creeds are unhesitatingly accepted, and 
deferentially treated by the followers of that science. They 
are simply convenient formulas of the knowledge gained up 
to date, standing or falling in their continued command of 
the reason of man. Why should it be otherwise with the 
creeds of the Church? 

It is claimed that such freedom of inquiry will be utterly 
antagonistic toward authority. Why so? It does not pro- 
duce any such irreverence toward rightful authority in other 
realms of reason. Savans are not intellectual anarchists. 
Among them such freedom is found wholly consistent with a 
reasonable reverence for true authority. It is intolerant only 
of intellectual despotism. So may we expect it to be in the 
Church. 

It is claimed that freedom of inquiry puts an end to any 
certainty of belief. Why so? In the realm of physical sci- 
ence, freedom ‘of inquiry is the fundamental postulate for 
any certainty of belief. That certainty is nothing else than 
the issue of this free struggle of individual minds,— the cer- 
tainty of that which abides through all this contest. Man 
can never be certain concerning any truth which is. simply 
thrust upon him. Man never will be sure of his great faiths 
“until he is left absolutely free to challenge them, and has so 
challenged them again and again till he is persuaded of their 
rightful authority. Freedom of thought is not the end of 


conviction, knowledge, faith. 

Orthodoxy may well, therefore, thank Unitarianism for 
the affirmation of this condition of right thinking. It must 
needs accept this lesson from its rebellious child, and apply 
it as wisely as may be to its venerable formulas of faith; in-. 
terpreting them freely now, revising them freely as the times 
come ripe therefor; recasting them in whole or in part, as 
the need of man may be; taking them down from above the 
portals of the church and placing them above her altar, to 
be no longer the conditions of fellowship therefor, but the 
guides to her thinking, the constitutional authority over her 
reason and her conscience. 

The second condition of thought which was laid down by 
Unitarianism as essential to any true knowledge, any prog- 
ress in thought, is that of the ultimate authority of reason. 

The revolt which crystallized in Unitarianism began in a 
sense of the utter unreasonableness of Calvinistic Christi- 
anity.- As men began to exercise their reason upon the con- 
tents of their creeds, they were led to challenge the author- 
ity of those creeds, and thus of the Bible, out of which the 
creeds were drawn. The crisis was precipitated when the 
question arose, If there is a conflict between the Bible and 
the creeds on the one hand and the human reason on the 
other, whither are we to carry the controversy as to the final 
court of appeal? The early Unitarianism answered, To the 
Bible and the creeds; and, if the Bible and the creeds differ, 
then to the Bible. But progressive Unitarianism came to rec- 
ognize more and more clearly that such a resort was, after all, 
only a compromise. The prophet soul of Channing declared 
the truth as he saw it,—“that our ultimate reliance is and 
must always be on our own reason....I am surer that my 
rational nature is from God than that any book is an expres- 
sion of his will.” ; 

This does not mean, however, even among Unitarians, 
that there is nothing beyond our reason. It simply means 
that nothing is to be demanded of any man contrary to rea- 
son. It may be super-rational: it cannot be contra-rational, 
— that is, irrational. - 

Nor does this mean that it is merely the intellectual nature 
8£ man alone which constitutes the final authority, but that 
this authority is to be found in the intellectual, the moral, 
and the spiritual natures of man,— one nature in a threefold 
aspect. Nor does this claim for reason mean that it is my 
individual reason or your individual reason or the individual 
reason of any particular man that is competent to rise in 
revolt against the traditional belief of man, but rather what 
the Stoics call the commdn reason,— that reason in which 
every individual reason finds a common ground, a unity of 
conviction. What the common consciousness of man has 


‘affirmed through the ages, only the common consciousness 


of man in any age dare safely repudiate. ; 

Orthodoxy is, however, gradually accepting this affirmation 
of Unitarianism. Dr. Briggs raised a great storm a few years 
ago by declaring that there were three coequal authorities 
in religion,— the Bible, the Church, and reason. But, when 
there is a difference between the judges of the appellate court, 
whither are we to carry the final appeal? To him who will 
frankly face this question there can be, as it seems to me, 
but one answer. Rome admits this logical conclusion when 
she asks of man the surrender of his reason to an infallible 
church on the only possible ground upon which that sur- 
render can be made,— on the ground that he is persuaded in 
his reason that there ought to be an infallible church, and that 
such an infallible church exists. The Protestant abases him- 
self before the Bible, under the same reasoning against reason. 

The supreme jurisdiction of reason in religion is the only 
logical solution of the vexed problem of authority. This 
principle is a condition of any progress in theology. It is, 
therefore, to be cordially welcomed by Progressive Ortho- 
doxy. 
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These being the conditions of thought, as affirmed by 
Unitarianism, let us now turn to ‘consider the contents of 
Unitarianism,— its positive dogmatic affirmations. 

The contents of the creed of original Unitarianism were 
the divineness of man, the humanity of Jesus, the unity of 
God, and the moral perfection of God. The sequence in 
which these doctrines are here stated, though contrary to 
that in which they are usually placed, seems to me the true 
order. Theology, to be scientific, must spring from anthro- 
pology. The true thought of God grows out of the true 
thought of man. 

Orthodoxy, at the beginning of our century, taught a doc- 
trine of man which was depressing, disheartening, degrading. 
Man was by nature a child of wrath. “In Adam’s fall, we 

‘sinned all.” This fall was not a slip, but a plunge. He 
was totally depraved, he was outcast from the family of God, 
—a thing to be despised and abhorred. The favorite simile 
for man in the religion of the day was ‘“‘a worm of the dust,” 
which was hard on the worm, as Darwin reveals him to us. 

The influence of such a doctrine of man on men we know 
only too well. The Church had succeeded in doing for man 
just what Mephisto did for Marguerite, as she herself tells 
us,— ‘“ He makes me to myself contemptible.” This was the 
condemnation, not of Marguerite, but of the devil,—not of 
man, but of the Church. With this self-contempt the spring 
of hope was unwound, the energy of aspiration was sapped. 
Man’s faith in himself must precede all effort to be his true 
self. 

Against this ignoble view of man, Channing uprose, his 
prophet soul aflame, as he proclaimed his favorite doctrine 
of the dignity of human nature. “One sublime idea has 
taken strong hold of my mind. It is the greatness of the 
soul, its divinity, its union with God,—not by passive de- 
pendence, but by spiritual likeness,— its receptiveness of his 
spirit, its self-forming power, its destination to ineffable glory, 
its immortality.” This was his constant theme. Man’s 
kinship is with God. The blood of God runs in the veins 
of man’s soul. ‘In us all are elements of divinity.” 

This great thought of Channing has been handed on 
through all the developments of Unitarianism. As Mr. 
Gannett declares, “The distinctive faith of Unitarianism 
has never been its thought of God, although that gives us 
name: it has been our thought of man.” - This conviction 
has found nothing to fear in the great scientific doctrine of 
our age. Before this magnificent generalization of science a 
growing Unitarianism stands calm and serene, seeing noth- 
ing whatever to disturb its sublime faith in man as the high- 
est manifestation upon earth of the Infinite and Eternal 
Energy in which “we live and move and have our being.” 

This has been the gospel of humanity which Unitarianism 
has joyously preached. The serenity and peace, the sweet- 
ness and light, the cheer and hope of. such tidings concern- 
ing man, have never failed the souls of those who have trusted 
this message from on high. 

Orthodoxy needs this gospel now as it needed it a century 
ago. Our old systems-of divinity still hold over the Evan 
gelical churches that false vision of man. We need this 
gospel still in our churches, that man may recover his faith 
in himself, and so find renewed energy of hope wherein to 
attack the mystery of evil which he finds within himself. We 
need it for man’s faith in God. Only as I trust these visions 
of purity and justice and unselfishness, and love and follow 
them, reverently, worshipfully, can I be led through them to 
discern the Infinite and Eternal Source of this goodness, the 
Being of whose full life every earthly virtue is a trickling 
streamlet, of whose perfect light every human excellence is a 
faint ray. 

In accepting this great vision of Unitarianism, orthodoxy 
will not fail to balance it by a recognition of that other great 
aspect of man not yet to be ignored or lightly passed by. 
Because man is, in his inner self, the child of God, it does 
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not follow that he is living as the child of the heavenly 
Father. He may be the prodigal son, needing to be re- 
claimed from the lowest depths of infamy and vice and crime. 

This glad tidings of man’s spiritual nature was the very 
gospel of Jesus himself. Always and everywhere, by the 
side of the worst outcast, the deepest sinner, Jesus stood, 
searching into the soul of his brother, and inspiring him with 
new faith for himself, new hope for himself, as a being who, 
even in his sins, can look up and pray, ‘‘Our Father which 
art in heaven.” 

The second great affirmation in the contents of our early 
Unitarianism was the humanity of Jesus. 

Orthodoxy, of course, theoretically admitted his veritable 
humanity. Its dogma concerning his personality affirmed 
the duality of his nature, declaring with equal positiveness 
his true divinity and his true humanity. Its speculation 
concerning his nature, however, confused the truth of his _ 
humanity, even where it did not practically deny it. The 
awed sense of God, in the Christ, left no room for the man 
Jesus. As Jesus was presented in the theology of the be- 
ginning of our century, he was a God, walking the earth in 
the form of flesh, trailing the robes of the Infinite Majesty 
through the flowery fields of Galilee. 

Over against this eclipse of the humanity of Jesus, Unita- 
rianism asserted his veritable humanness. Whatever more 
than man he was, he was certainly and truly man. The con- 
troversy in which Unitarianism plunged turned largely upon 
this attitude of its masters toward Jesus. 

From the beginning of the movement down to our own 
day, this sense of the veritable humanness of Jesus has con- 
tinued to deepen, until to-day Mr. Chadwick can declare, 
“ Belief in the humanity of Jesus is now nearly universal.” 

The positive affirmation of Unitarianism on this point 
orthodoxy still needs. Even to its own belief, a conception 
of the true humanity of Jesus is fundamental. Unless he is, 
indeed, ‘‘ very man,” “ bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh,” 
his life presents no example for us to follow. Unless he is 
“very man,” we can see in him no type of the new man, the 
new order of humanity, toward which we are to aspire, into 
which we are to rise. Unless he be “very man,” how can 
the fundamental truth of the Church be maintained, that in 
him there is a veritable human incarnation of God, that in 
him “the Word was made flesh”? 

Orthodoxy is right, however, in insisting strenuously on: 
the other pole of the thought of Jesus. We may not evis- 
cerate our creeds by erasing therefrom the doctrine of the: 
divinity of Jesus. The central truth of Christianity remains: 
the doctrine of the Incarnation. But how are we to hold 
these two contradictory truths, as they appear to us to be? 
The true resolution of a paradox lies in the steadfast affirma- 
tion of the two contradictories which compose it, and the 
patient waiting for the time when there shall come forth a 
harmony out of the discord, a higher thought reconciling the 
antagonism. This we do with reference to the paradox of 
character and conduct, in which we are compelled to affirm, 
on the one hand, man’s free will, and, on the other hand, 
the doctrine of necessity, although each affirmation contra- 
dicts the other. 

Thus far there has been no clear reconciliation of the two 
opposite poles in the dogma of Jesus. All the Church’s 
attempts at harmony in the past have been premature. 
They have involved a duality which is utterly vicious and 
which is fatal to both of the truths involved. Through the 
generations subsequent to the great Council of Nice the 
mind of man toiled with this problem in vain. It succeeded 
only in darkening knowledge by words without wisdom. 
Endless solutions of the problem followed, one after the 
other, all of which were vitiated with the fundamental heresy 
of the duality of natures in Jesus. 

The clew to the solution of the problem lies in the logical 
order of the affirmations in which Unitarianism presented its. 
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revised version of the old gospel it taught,— first the divine- 
ness of man, and then the humanity of Jesus. If man is 
made in the image of God, is in substance the child of God, 
—_—then God must be the greater man, the father, of that 
mind in sharing which all men prove themselves’ of one 
family, the perfection of the goodness which is seen in im- 
perfection in man, the infinite and eternal spirit, of whom 
each living soul is a spark, a breath divine. 

God and man are not, then, two distinct natures, two sepa- 
rate and different beings: they are one in essential nature, 
in veritable being. Man’s spiritual nature here consists of 
knowledge, love, and will. Perfect knowledge, perfect love, 
perfect will, together spell “God.” The ideals of goodness 
in man are but shadows of the Infinite and Eternal Good- 
ness. The best that is in man we truly call divine. Perfect 
it, and we have divinity. Fill man full with the love of 
goodness, and we have God walking our earth in the flesh,— 
God in man. 

The great scientific thought in our age takes up this fun- 
damental thought in Unitarianism and completes it. Every 
form of existence is a manifestation of the One Infinite and 
Eternal Energy in which all things “live and move and have 
their being.” Life mounts through ascending scales of being 
from the protozoa up to man,— with each ascending rank in 
creation, more of the divine life which is back of all exist- 
ence coming forth. Each new development pulls forth a 
stop in the great organ of being, through which the breath 
of the Infinite Spirit finds expression. Man, the crown and 
consummation of nature, becomes the supreme manifestation 
or revelation of the one God. Jesus was the hastened issue 
of the moral process of evolution, the spiritual life which is 
opening through the lower stages of development, coming to 
the full in the consciousness of a man. The Incarnation, in 
its largest sense, is the universal and eternal process of God’s 
self-revealing through creation. Incomplete in every incom- 
plete form of existence, it is, morally and spiritually, complete 
in the perfected form of moral and spiritual existence, the 
consciousness of Jesus of Nazareth. 

Deny the true humanness, and you obscure or confuse 
the true divinity. God or man,— this is the false antithesis 
of dualism. God and man,—this is the false combination 
of dualism. God in man,—this is the true correlation, the 
union not of two dissimilar natures, but of two differentia- 
tions of one nature, of the perfect in the imperfect, of the 
father in the child. 

The difference between Jesus and ourselves is not, then, 
one of kind: it is one of degree, though a difference of degree 
which is, to all intents and purposes, one of kind. As in 
Heine’s beautiful cameo song the stunted pine in the frozen 
north turns its eyes to its glorious brother palm in the tropi- 
cal zones, and sees what it is to be a tree, so you and I can 
turn our souls to Jesus, and see what it is to be a man, and 
know that sometime, somewhere, in the soft and sunny cli- 
mates of the soul, we, too, are to become the sons of God,— 
of the God who is “ my Father and your Father.” 


“ More near than aught thou call’st thy own, 
Draw, if thou canst, the mystic line, 
Severing rightly his from thine, 
oe ; Which is human, which divine?” 


What Emerson meant, let Tennyson explain : — 


“ Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies,— 
Hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little Hower; but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man Is.” 


Tennyson is a most careful artist in words. He does not 
say, ‘“ What God and man are.” That would imply that God 
and man are not essentially of one and the same nature. He 
says, “I should know what God and man 1s.” Before this 
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vision we may well take the shoes from off our feet, for the 


- place whereon we stand is holy ground. 


Standing here, or kneeling, rather, in awed uplook, the 
vision which rises upon us is none other than the very vision 
of our great Catholic creeds. Confused, doubtless, this 
vision in the minds of those who fashioned our great creeds, 
so many Centuries ago, in times not of the profoundest phil- 
osophizing. Confused the thought will remain until phi- 
losophy thinks ‘itself out into clearness. Rightly did the 
Fathers fight over that iota in the famous formula of the 
Council of Nice, the one little letter which, distinguishing 
between the two Greek words Zomoousion and homozousion, 
distinguished between the fundamental heresy and the funda- 
mental truth in the doctrine of the Incarnation. Had Arius 
triumphed, we should have had a doctrine of Christ in which 
God’s nature was held to be essentially other than man’s 
nature; Christ, therefore, neither God nor man, but an inter- 
mediate being between the two, a composite of both. Atha- 
nasius conquering in that council, we have a doctrine of the 
Incarnation in which God’s nature and man’s nature are seen. 
to be one. 

The Fathers “builded wiser than they knew.” In that 
this unity of the divine and human nature, this consubstan- 
tiality of God and man, was affirmed of one man, it was 
unconsciously, perhaps oftentimes unintentionally, affirmed 
of all men. Human nature and the divine nature form one 
nature. Man is consubstantial with God. In this common 
illumination will be found the conciliation of Orthodoxy and 
Unitarianism. 

Nor would it be difficult to make it clear that the more 
philosophical of the Fathers divined this larger truth. Atha- 
nasius, notably, had many glimpses of it, though he never 
worked it out systematically. Over and over again Atha- 
nasius declares that God was made flesh in Jesus, that we 
might be made God. “The Word was made flesh, that we, 
partaking of his spirit, might be deified.” °“* He has become 
man, that he might deify us in himself.” 

This truth the deeper Orthodoxy, the philosophical and 
spiritual Orthodoxy, is coming to discern as the secret of 
its creeds. This truth the deeper Unitarianism, the philo- 
sophical and spiritual Unitarianism, is learning to recognize, 
not only as its truth, but as the truth of the creeds which it 
has so long opposed, and rightly opposed, while they have 
been misapprehended by the Church. Mr. Gannett, in his 
essay on The Incarnation, has clearly indicated this recog- 
nition on the part of progressive Unitarianism. 


Prayer. 


God of perfect holiness and wisdom, we would open all 
our souls to thee, beseeching thee to clear the eye made dim 
with care and to purify the heart grown dull to the witness 
of thy love. In thy light may we see light,— light upon 
every hidden unworthiness, light upon every doubt and fear, 
and light upon all our happiness, making it richer by thy 
sympathy. Amid all the changes of our life, teach us to rest 
on thy unchanging will, arise with keener insight and a 
more constant aim. Lead: us, O Father, by thy Spirit, till 
we can walk steadfastly in the way of Christ to thee. Amen. 


With the day the light, with the road the strength to tread. 
Samuel Johnson. 
od 


How can the sense that the living God is near to our life, 
that he is interested in it and willing to help it, survive in us, 
if our life be full of petty things? Absorption in trifles, 
attention only to the meaner aspects of life, is killing more 


faith than is killed by aggressive unbelief— George Adam 


Smith. 
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Afterwards. 


The peasant sowed, unrecompensed, in pain: 
An army rode and trampled down his grain. 
Another year, behold! the harvest yield 
Sprang rich and golden from the trampled field. 


The miner delved in darkness and despair: 

His tears concealed the trove his hand laid bare. 
His orphaned child, years after, found the gem, 
And, lo! it glorified a diadem. 


The friar sang a vesper, sweet and clear: 
Without his cell a monarch paused to hear. 
The friar -lept, nor ever dreamed that he 
Had sung to kings and sweetened history. 


The brave knight rode, fameless and all alone; 

The brave knight fell, and none reared him a stone: 
His faithtul sword, borne by another’s hand, 

One day brought joy and freedom to his land. 


The great man lived, lonely and poor and scorned; 
The great man died, and but a beggar mourned: 
A thousand years, and, lo! in twilight’s gloom 
Ten thousand pilgrims kneel beside his tomb. 


Faint heart, be brave, and banish thy despair; 
Look to the past, find vindication there. 

Our little lives make God’s rewards seem late, 
But recompensed are they who work and wait. 


— Burritt Hamilton. 


An Ancient Church, 


ORIGIN OF THE STARS AND STRIPES. 


The last service was recently held, and the 
last sermon preached, in the quaint, ugly 
Church of Holy Trinity, Minories, which 
has a history attached to it of six hundred 
years. The congregation will now be incor- 
porated with that of St. Botolph’s, Aldgate, 
close by; and the incumbent has accepted 
a retiring pension to enable him in his lei- 
sure to continue his life-work of proving in 
various directions the historical accuracy of 
_the Bible. 

There is no present intention of demolish- 
ing the church, which, as such, is practically 
obsolete amid the huge factories and ware- 
houses which rise up on all sides; but it is 
probable it will be made to serve the pur- 
pose of a parish-room. 

The interior suggests a decadent religion, 
the musty odor, the dinginess, the holes in 
the gallery floor, being reminiscent of Dick- 
ens’s presentment of city churches before 
Chadwick directed his sanitary reforms 
against them. Its ugliness, however, is due 
to the tasteless eighteenth century. So nar- 
row is the structure that the gallery can only 
be supported on one side, and that occupies 
half the church. All the pews are high, and 
of the square, old-fashioned family type, 
where the congregation sit opposite to each 
other. 

It appears that Holy Trinity was built in 
1293 as a chapel to the Minoriess Abbey. 
Though it escaped the fire of London, its 
days were numbered; for it had to be pulled 
down in 1706. One wall, however,—the 
north,—was left; and it is the memories 
which its surface bears that give distinction 
to the place. 

Sir Isaac Newton, of whom there is a good 
portrait in the vestry, probably worshipped 
here when, as Master of the Mint, he resided 
in the neighboring Haydon Square. 

In the cupboard beneath the pulpit is kept 
in a glass case the reputed head, in excellent 
dreseryation, of the father of Lady Jane 
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Grey, the Duke of Suffolk, who was be- 
headed on the neighboring Tower Hill, 1554. 
The head was found some fifty years ago in 
the vaults surrounded by oak sawdust, which 
doubtless mummified it. 

-But the memorial on the north wall, which 
endears the church to our American cousins, 
and which attracts them in scores every sum- 
mer, is that which exhibits the Washington 
arms, from which originated the stars and 
stripes of the United States. 

It appears that early in the seventeenth 
century the dissolved abbey was given to the 
Royalist colonel, William Legge, who mar- 
ried Elizabeth Washington, whose grand- 
father, Laurence Washington, was not only 
her forbear, but also that of George Wash- 
ington. This Col. Legge was buried in 
Holy Trinity with royal honors, having ar- 
ranged that his wife’s arms should be shown 
on his tomb. Since then thirty-two mem- 
bers of the family, of whom the Earl of 
Dartmouth is the present representative, have 
been buried in the vaults.—Christian World. 


City Problems. 


The Architectural League of New York, 
which has protected the city so many times 
from the kindness of friends who would erect 
in the parks and squares statuary of ques- 
tionable artistic value, has performed another 
great civic service in appointing a commit- 
tee to study the problem of making Néw 
York a city of health and magnificence. The 
report of this committee, consisting of some 
of the architects of the World’s Fair Build- 
ings, has been received and discussed. The 
plan embraces the remodelling of the tene- 
ment and business districts, gives boulevards 
and avenues—such as are the pride of Wash- 
ington and Paris—where now there are 
crooked, narrow streets, the original cow- 
lanes of the primitive city. It also proposes 
that the city acquire a block or more of land 
in the neighborhood of Pearl and Duane 
Streets, and erect on the graded eminence of 
this square a new City Hall and other munici- 
pal buildings, all having a grand approach 
from Broadway through a spacious Court of 
Honor. Many other features there are to 
this plan, all of which are proposed by dis- 
tinguished architects, who aver that they are 
perfectly feasible. M.A M. 


The Fate of the Letter R. 


Mr. William D. Howells’s story, ‘‘ Ragged 
Lady,’’ has been read with interest by many, 
and by none with more of this feeling 
than by those who were interested in his 
implied plea for the letter ‘‘r.’’ The atti- 
tude of both New and Old England has hith- 
erto been that the abundant ‘‘r’’ of the 
‘Middle Western States of America,—the ‘‘r’’ 
for which Mr. Howells has before now ex- 
pressed his affection, and whose rolling afflu- 
ence never fails to impress the Eastern visi- 
tor,—that this ‘‘r’’ is something local and 
peculiar, not normal and legitimate. Mr. 
Howells now neatly turns the tables on all 
such pretenders, and refuses to admit that 
the prominence of the ‘‘r’’ is, like okra or 
baked beans, a local praduct,—that there is, 
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in fact, an ‘‘r’’? zone, as Mr. Warner found ° 


Mr. How- 


OSs 


a pie zone in his lecture tours. 
ells, on the contrary, implies that the 
is normal and desirable, and that the absence 
of it is the exceptional or reprehensible 
thing. He has a right to his opinion. He 
is a very close observer; and, though I have 
never happened personally to visit any region 
where young ladies spoke of a ‘‘skirt’’ as 
a ‘‘skut,’’ yet I have no doubt that there is 
such a place, and that he has visited it. 

It is, however, to be remembered that it 
is hard, in reproducing a local dialect, not 
to overstate it, arid that Lowel] himself ad- 
mitted, in later life, that he had rather over- 
spelled his Hosea Biglow, and had made 
absolute variations where there were merely 
slight intonations. For instance, the New 
England rustic ‘‘thet,’’ of which Lowell is 
fond, is really no nearer ‘‘thet’’ than 
‘‘that.’?? The change in spelling confuses 
the eye, and yet brings the reader no nearer. 
The same is true, in the present writer’s 
judgment,’ of most of the delinquencies of 
Mr. Howells’s characters in respect to the 
‘*7)?: the missing letter is there by covert 
implication of the tongue, and you get no 
nearer the sound by leaving it out than by 
putting it in.—Z. W. Higginson, in Har- 
pers Bazar. 


Literature. 


Our Unitarian Gospel.* 


Verily, Dr. Savage is an exacting preacher, 
one who will not suffer men to slumber or 
to be illogical. But the average man dearly 
loves to be illogical, and to give great weight 
to merely sentimental considerations in relig- 
ion. ‘‘If your premises are these, your con- 
clusion must be this,’’ cries the fearless 
adorer of truth. ‘‘Nay,’’ pleads the adorer 
of the associations that have long been dear, 
‘premises are but pleasing experiments, 
mere figments of the brain; and conclusions 
are needlessly abrupt, especially if they seem 
to push aside the old views that were tender 
and precious.’’ 


‘‘He that complies against his will 
Is of his own opinion still, ’’ 
and probably unreasonably angry at the per- 
sistent harasser of his peace. It is, there- 
fore, a vital addition to the power of these 


sermons that they frequently strike a deeper | 


chord than that of logic and clear demonstra- 
tion, in that they vibrate with heartfelt. sym- 
pathy for all the toils of man’s ‘spiritual 
advance. It is because his beliefs are of 
immense importance to all his hearers that 
Dr. Savage bombards them with his logié 
Say what you will about such preaching 
being ‘‘intellectual,’’ it is most distinctively 
described as filled with zeal for reaching 
souls. Here is no bare delight in the enun- 
ciation of truth; but truth is displayed as 
a lifting force, a necessity to every growing 
soul. This preacher is convinced that who- 
soever is led to agree with him concerning 
the great verities he so cogently proclaims 
will be purified and blessed. He is the more 
sure of this because he is a bringer of good 


*Our Unirartan Gospet. By M. J. Savage. Boston; 
Geo. H, Ellis. $1.00, 
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news. Ready always to accept what appears 
to him to be true, whether he likes to believe 
it or not, he is all the more jubilantly happy 
in the fact that the things he has thus found 
are all bright, hopeful, and encouraging. 
Positively assured of the reality, personality, 
and goodness of God, and also of the moral 
amenableness and conscious immortality of 
every human soul, he is inspired to share the 
religion of Jesus,—love to God and love to 
man,—and to measure all the world’s ideas 
by these deep convictions. 

This is, therefore, a book eminently 
adapted for the religious inquirer, and still 
better suited to infuse mental stability into 
minds that have become dazed by listening to 
a multiplicity of opinions, ancient, modern, 
and hybrid. Dr. Savage’s fundamental prin- 
ciples are both ancient and modern; but they 
are not hybrid, mawkish, or unmanly, for the 
reason that he invariably has for the most 
ancient truth a purely modern setting and 
demonstration. For him science has become 
the trusty handmaiden of religion, and there 
are many persons who will not perceive the 
true scope of science until it appears to 
them in this capacity. Therefore, we recom- 
mend the book as peculiarly qualified to be 
used by churches and post-office missions in 
their efforts to increase the power of religion 
in the living world. 

It is unfortunate, however, that the author 
was content to allow certain deficiencies of 
form to pass uncorrected into print. His ex- 
planation in the preface that he thought it 
best to let the sermons stand as they had 
been taken down from his preaching hardly 
excuses the perpetuation of literary slips 
which, while merely refreshing and stimulat- 
ing to a listener, are irritating to a reader. 
Just a few half-hours of literary revision 
would have added years to the enduring qual- 
ities of the book, without obscuring the 
virility of style, the directness and simplic- 
ity of address, or the power of orderly se- 
quence of thought which so distinguish Dr. 
Savage’s preaching. Preaching is one thing, 
and a book is another thing; and the over- 
looking of this difference in this volume does 
some considerable injustice to the author. 
Nevertheless, the reviewer would be reluctant 
to confess how few are the specific possible 
improvements of form that have occurred to 
him as the ground of this criticism. Flaws 
or no flaws, the book is a power for the en- 
largement of the spiritual life of many; and 
much could be said in praise of a man bold 
enough to be ‘‘all things to all men,’’ self- 
forgetful enough to lay bare his literary 
flaws with sturdy unconcern within the bosom 
of a people who understand the literary art, 
if so be he can thus get nearer to the natural, 
hasty heart of mankind. 

We cannot, however, so easily overlook 
contradictions of thought. In the glowing 
sermon on ‘‘The Worship of God,’’ Dr. 
Savage says, ‘‘We are men in the highest 
sense of the term only as we are worship- 
pers’’; and again: ‘‘Those forms of worship 
which sprang out of and are fitted to only 
lower ideals of worship,—ideals which hu- 
manity outgrows,—these must be left behind, 
or else they must be transformed and filled 
with a higher meaning. But forms will al- 
ways remain.’’ In strange contradiction to 
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this profound recognition of the everlasting 
glory of the united expression of the rever- 
ence due from souls that grow to the Soul 
that is perfect, he says, in the sermon on 
‘‘Eyolution loses Nothing,’’? ‘‘When the 
world gets to be perfectly religious, there 
will be no need of any churches, there will 
be no need any more of preachers, there will 
be no need of any of the external ceremonies 
of religion.’’ If the former position is true, 
the latter cannot be. 

On the last page Dr. Savage sums up the 
Unitarian gospel in these words: ‘‘This is 
the gospel we preach,—a gospel of God’s 
eternal, boundless love, the good news that 
every human being is God’s child; that here 
on earth, co-operating with God and discov- 
ering his laws, we may begin the creation of 
his kingdom now; that we may broaden and 
enlarge it until it encloses the world; and 
that it reaches out into the limitless ages of 
the future.’’ And on the strength of this 
gospel he stoutly claims that the Unitarian 
is in very truth the direct Evangelical 
Church. 


Tue Curistian TEACHING. By Lyof N. 
Tolstoi. Translated by V. Tchertkoff. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes & Co.—It would 
be impossible not to respect deeply the 
motive which led Tolstoi to write this book: 
“‘T am urged to do what I do, not by wish 
for gain or fame, nor by any worldly con- 
siderations, but only by fear to fail in what 
is required from me by Him who has sent 
me into the world, and to whom I am hourly 
expecting to return.’’ But, whatever good it 
may do in the future, this book cannot exert 
much influence upon men of the present day. 
Tolstoi’s conversion from utter disbelief in 
God and immortality by a study of the Gos- 
pels is one of the great events of this gener- 
ation, and that conversion is itself perhaps 
a stronger witness to.the spiritual power still 
residing in the words of Christ than any 
message which the new apostle has been able 
to deliver. It has frequently happened that 
he who has plainly received a great illumina- 
tion could not give a satisfactory account of 
it to his fellow-men. In this case, however, 
it is, no doubt, the revolutionary character of 
the process by which a mind was brought out 
of great darkness into light that makes it so 
difficult for that mind to lead others along 
the way it has come. For it cannot be pos- 
sible that the common mind, ignorant as it 
may be, is so far from any glimpse of day- 
light as Tolstoi seems to suppose. We care 
nothing for the fact that his teaching is 
unconventional, -and sets dogma at defiance; 
though he assumes this to be the chief rea- 
son why people turn away from him. It is 
the unnatural and exaggerated Puritanism of 
his thought, its unwillingness that anything 
whatever should be done to gratify a sense of 
beauty, or for pleasure’s sake, which is most 
widely astray from the truth of things. 
Some middle line must be found between the 
dangers that confront us, and it will not an- 
swer to starve one whole side of human 
nature. Tolstoi’s declaration that man is, 
essentially, ‘‘an angel being born out of a 
beast,’’ is in line with the best insight of 
all the ages; and he is undoubtedly right in 
thinking that this birth involves a crisis. 
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But he does not appear to see some of the 
attributes, not strictly ethical, which belong 
to the angel. It is curious to note how little 
reference is made throughout this book to 
the actual words of Christ. After all, it 
gives us not much help to a better under- 
standing of the original teaching of Jesus; 
though it does provide the material for-an 
interesting study of the mind and thought of 
one of the greatest of living personalities, — 
that is to say, of Tolstoi himself. 


JewisH RELIGIOUS LIFE AFTER THE Ex- 
ILE. By Rev. T. K. Cheyne. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.—The American Lectures on the 
History of Religions are already proving as 
important to students of religion as the 
Hibbert Lectures, which are their avowed 
model. Prof. Rhys-Davids and Dr. Brinton 
aroused expectations concerning the series 
which have been abundantly met by this new 
volume from Prof. Cheyne, which aims to 
present a picture of Israel between the Exile 
and the beginning of Christianity. The 
author’s chief interest is with the internal 
history, the thought of the nation, rather 
than with its external conditions: hence the 
involved politics of the period are scarcely 
alluded to. It would be well if the preachers 
who paint in such black colors the religious 
condition of Israel during what is erroneously 
called ‘‘the four centuries of silence,’’ think- 
ing thereby to enhance the originality and 
greatness of Jesus, would learn from this 
book how much of the noblest literature of 
Israel dates from this supposedly arid age. 
For Prof. Cheyne goes to an extreme in as- 
signing books and portions of books to post- 
exilic dates. He holds it to have been abun- 
dantly proved that every part of the Psalter 
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is of post-exilic date, puts the poems in 
Isaiah relating to the suffering servant of 
Yahwe (by whom he understands the company 
of religious people forming the nucleus of 
the Jewish people) in the period inaugurated 
by Ezra, and even refers the book of Eccle- 
siastes to the time of Herod the Great. 
There is rare interest in the author’s conject- 
ure that the books of Enoch, Ecclesiastes, 
and the Psalms of Solomon, represent respec- 
tively the parties of the Essenes, the Sad- 
ducees, and the Pharisees. But, while there 
is likely to be wide difference of opinion as 
to Prof. Cheyne’s critical conclusions (few 
scholars are inclined to accept the late dates 
for which he argues), there will be no dis- 
agreement among students as to his general 
method and scholarship, or. among readers as 
to the clearness and vivid interest of his 
portrayal of Jewish life during the difficult 
and critical period covered by the book. 
This is one of the books with which no min- 
ister or intelligent layman interested in Bible 
study can afford to dispense. 


Hymns. By Minot Judson Savage. Bos- 
ton: Geo. H. Ellis. $1.—Those who love 
Dr. Savage will wish to read his verse, so 
cheery in spirit, so straightforward in aim; 
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Hugo. That incident, which Swinburne 
called ‘‘a truncated and incoherent tragedy, ’’ 
and of which he says that it could have been 
written as it is here by no other man. that 
ever lived but the author of Votre Dame de 
Paris, is taken from a letter to Louis Bou- 
langer, the artist. ‘‘The Pyrenean Journey’’ 
(1843) is given, as it was written, in frag- 
ments on the leaves of sketch-books in the 
places described. The Loire, Bordeaux, 
Bayonne, Biarritz, San Sebastian, Pasages, 
Peso, and Pampeluna yielded material for 
brilliant description and earnest reflection on 
many subjects. The closing chapters are 
interrupted and incomplete; and the last 
pages reflect the sombre and funereal impres- 
sions made on him by the Isle of Oléron, 
written down the day before he came by 
chance on the paragraph in a newspaper that 
recorded the sudden death by drowning of his 
eldest daughter, and ended his journey. One 
imagines a prophecy of the swift-coming 
tragedy in the last lines: ‘‘I had death 
within my soul. ... It seemed to me that 
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the island was an immense coffin, lying on 
the surface of the sea, and that the moon was 
but a torch illuminating it.’’ 


CANNON AND CAMERA. By John C. Hem- 
ment. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $2. 
One of the most interesting and valuable 
contributions to the history of the war with 
Spain comes in this photographic record, 
which begins with pictures of the Maine, 
taken four days after the explosions, and 
continues with haracteristic scenes in the 
various camps, the deeds of the squadron 
before Santiago, and the final operations 
which ended the war. His task was made as 
easy as possible by the United States govern- 
ment, by which he was especially commis- 
sioned. He was under fire at El Caney and 
San Juan, and witnessed the destruction of 
Cervera’s fleet. The work of the camera is 
well supplemented by the account of his per- 
sonal experiences, and he is frankly out- 
spoken in expressing his opinion about what- 
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but it must be confessed that the poetic pen 


moves but stiffly in his hand. These hymns 
give us the writer’s spiritual point of view 
concerning themes of an inspiring kind, but 
in the main they are metrical sermon out- 
lines rather than hymns. It is impossible to 
assign singing quality to sentences which, by 
the exigencies of rhyming, are cast into an 
unidiomatic form; and of one or more lines 
in nearly all of these hymns this is unfort- 
unately the case. Of course, the author 
knows this as well as anybody else does; and 
all he hopes for in his modest prelude is, — 


‘*But one hymn let me write, 
Which men will keep alive 
For strength and hope and light 
As up and on they strive, 
And I will ask no more of fame; 
For loving hearts will love my name.’’ 


These lines give us a glimpse into the holy 
of holies of a strong heart, which yearns to 


be even more tender than it is strong; and} 


a few of the hymns that follow are so good 
that probably every reader will find at least 
one for which he predicts a permanent use- 
fulness. The noble pean beginning 


**O Star of Truth down shining’’ 


has already endeared itself to many of our 
churches; for it has the genuine fire of poesy 
and song. It will go hard if Dr. Savage’s 
desire be not gratified in this hymn. 


THE ALPS AND PYRENEES. By Victor 
Hugo. Translated form the French by John 
Manson. London: Bliss, Sands & Co.—One 
seems to come very near to Victor Hugo, the 
man, in reading these fresh, sympathetic 
chapters, through which the imagination, the 
vivid fancy, the good-humored realism of the 
great novelist and poet, are as evident as are 
the keen observation of the traveller. ‘‘The 
Alpine Journey,’’ with the exception of the 
incident of the ‘‘Strolling Players,’’ is com- 
posed of letters written to Madam Victor 
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men of letters of Europe and America. Prof. Harry 
Thurston Peck, of Columbia University, is the 
editor-in-chief, and such well-known names 
on the title-page as Frank R. Stockton, 
Julian Hawthorne, and John Russell 


Young, Librarian of Congress, 
are a guaranty that the 4 
Library has been ably 
edited and its con- 
tents most care- The 20 large 
fully selected. octavo volumes, 
containing nearly 
12,000pages and 500 
full-page illustra- 
tions, form a more 
complete, instructive 


and entertaining library 
of the famous literature of 
all theagesthanthe ordinary 

library of 5,000 volumes. It 
brings the world’s literature 
withinreach of theaverage home. 

Paper, typography, presswork 
and binding are the best that money 
can buy. 
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THE EASIEST EVER KNOWN. LESS THAN 
\.QNE-HALF THE PUBLISHERS’ PRICE AND 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS SO SMALL ONE DOES 
NOT FEEL THE OUTLAY. 


The entire set—twenty magnificent octavo 
volumes, in any style binding —is delivered com- 
plete ON TEN DAYS’ TRIAL. (You pay no club 
fee.) If the Library is not satisfactory return it. 
Could any propositian be fairer? 
On request we will send you FREE our beautiful 
book of specimen pages and full information of the 
Library —the price—and the easy terms of payment. 
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ever came under his notice. These pictures, The Essential Man. 


some of which were made ‘‘to the thrilling 
accompaniment of Spanish Mauser bullets, ’’ 
A Monograph on Personal Immortality 
in the Light of Reason. 


are spirited and interesting; but the artist 
BY 


owns to ‘‘a craving to go and do again what 
George Croswell Cressey, Ph.D. 


Two new Old South leaflets are devoted to 
Lafayette and his relations to America. The 
first, which bears the title of Lafayette in the 
American Revolution, is a selection from 
Lafayette’s autobiography, covering almost 
the entire period of his first visit to America. 
It recounts the incidents in France which 
led to the awakening of the interest in our 
struggle in the heart of the heroic young 
marquis, tells of his secret sailing, of his 
arrival in America in the summer of 1777, 
his impressions of the American situation, 
which was then certainly most confused and 
critical, of the remarkable friendship which 
at once sprang up between himself and Wash- 
ington, and of his many services to the time 
of his sailing from Boston, on his return to 
France, in January, 1779. 


I think I could now do better.’’ It is to be 
hoped that he will have more peaceful, 
though perhaps equally interesting, subjects 
for his future work. The introduction is 
written by W. I. Lincoln Adams; and there 
is an index’which increases thé value of the 
book. 


In “The Essential Man’’ Dr. Cressey has given an inter- 
esting and profitable study of a problem which can never 
grow old as long as man is what he is. ... This little vol- 
ume is thoroughly modern in tone, absolutely clear, free 
from either traditionalism or sentimentality, and brings out 
better than any work of the same size which we know the 
fundamental facts disclosed by the modern study of mind 
and nature which lead to a rational assurance of a life to 
come. If one wished simply to sharpen his own philo- 
sophical thinking, he could hardly do better than to test it 
by the clear propositions of this book—Tke Hartford 
Seminary Record. 


It is a healthful and helpful book which no one can read 
without profit—Tke New World. 


Price 75 Cents. 


Mitprep Marvit1e. By George Fox 
Tucker. Boston: George B. Reed.—This 
novel is dedicated to the girls who prefer 
sense to sentiment and labor to loitering, and 
its heroine may certainly be described as 
belonging to that class. It isa tale of New 
England life, evidently written by one who 
has the old-time reverence for those hardy 
virtues which made the name of New Eng- 
land respected as a vital force in the world. 
It traces the development of a young girl 
into strong, self-reliant womanhood. Un- 
fortunately, the love-story has not a happy 
ending. 


Books Received. 


From Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 
oe Soler Pkg an ae georee Be Cooke. Ce 
merica in Hawaii. By Edmund Janes Carpenter. 1,50. 
Plains and Uplands of Old France, By Henry Copley GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


Greene. we 
Along the Trail. By Richard Hovey. $1.50. 


From Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co., Boston. . 
The Cleveland Historical Readers. Book I. The Period 
of Discovery. By Helen M. Cleveland. 25 cents. 


From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
Bible Stories. The Modern Reader’s Bible Series. 
feet with Introduction and Notes, by Richard G. 
oulton. 


From Harter & Brothers, New York. 
The Open Question. By C. —. Raimond (Elisabeth 
Robins). $1.50. 


_From Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
God’s Prisoner. By John Oxenham. , 


From the Century Company, New York. 
The Two Standards. By William Barry. $1.50. 
Campaigning in Cuba. By George Kennan, $1.50. 
The Maine. Personal Narrative of Capt. Sigsbee. $1.50. 


From]. S. Ogilvie Publishing Company, New Ye ork. 
White Dandy, or Master and I. By Velma Caldwell Mel- 
ville. 25 cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 


272 Congress Street, - - - Boston. 


OUR UNITARIAN 
... GOSPEL 


By Minot J. Savage, D.D. 


The Magazines. 


The February number of the Forum com- 
pletes the twenty-sixth volume, and shows 
no signs of decadence. Two articles of spe- 
cial importance at the present time are **Coal- 
ing Stations for the Navy,’’ by Commander 
R. B. Bradford, an officer who has seen much 
active service, and ‘‘The War and the Ex- 
tension of Civilization,’’? by Hon. David J. 
Hill. Hon. Charles Denby argues that the 
Treaty should be ratified. Director of the 
Mint George E. Roberts has an article on 
‘<The Increasing Supply of Gold,’’ and Mr. 

tto Dorner writes strongly of the enormous 
losses caused to the country by bad roads. 
Capt. A. P. Gardner gives an account of the 
educational conditions in Porto Rico, show- 
ing that, according to the census taken in 
1887, less than fourteen per cent. of the 
islanders could read or write. 


The sermons which make up this 
volume were spoken in the Church of 
the Messiah during the season of 1897— 
98. They are printed as delivered,— 
not as literature, but for the sake of 
preaching to a larger congregation than 
can be reached on Sunday morning. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
Bay State Polka. By Sara H. Reed. L 
eee Religioso. For violin and piano. By Francis 
omé. 

Shower.of Flowers. By Edmund Patzke. ; 
When the Twilight settles down. Song. For medium 
voice. By Lillian Taitt Sheldon, , 
Merry Wedding Bells. For the piano. By T. H. Rollin- 


son. 

A Tiny Bit o’ Heather. For high or medium voice. By 
L. E. Orth. F 

The Dream Tree. For medium voice. By Florence 
Buckingham Joyce. s 

Compositions and Arrangements for Mandolins, Guitar, 
and Piano. By A. H. Plante: Fleur-de-lis Gavotte; 
Chiaro di Luna; Souvenir de Manila; Ethel Valse; 
Pilgrims’ Chorus (Tannhauser). 


From the Union Mutual Music Company, New York. 
Holy Angels. A Reverie. For piano or organ. By 
George D, Wilson. = 


ee 


DEDICATED TO... 


“Those who believe that the message 
of God to his children must be one of 
life and hope instead of a theology 
which teaches death and despair.” 


.. CONTENTS .. 


Unitarianism. 


‘What do you Give in Place of What you 
Take away ?”’ 


Are there any Creeds which it is Wicked for 
us to question ? 

Why have Unitarians no Creed ? 

The Real Significance of the Present Relig- 
ious Discussion. : : 

Doubt and Faith—both Holy. 

Is Life a Probation ended by Death ? 

Sin and Atonement. 


Literary Notes. 


Bird lovers will be interested in the new 
bi-monthly magazine, Bird Lore, which is 
published by the Macmillan Company, and 
edited by Frank M. Chapman. The first 
number, just issued, contains articles by 
Mr. Burroughs, Miss Merriam, and others 
well calculated to attract the rapidly growing 
number of bird students. In addition to 
general articles, book reviews, and editorials, 
there are departments for ‘‘Young Observ- 
ers,’? ‘*Teachers and Students,’’ and the 


HYMNS. . 


By -MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 
Uniform with his “Poems” and 
“Light on the Cloud.” Price $1.00. 


Audubon societies, of which Bzrd Lore is the POEMS. Prayer and Communion with God 
official organ. By Dr. SAVAGE. Price reduced to The Worship of God. 
In the February number of Harper's Round $1.00. Morality Natural, not Statutory. 


Table the hero of Kirk Munroe’s serial story 
of the late war is carried through Cuba, and |; 
at last reaches Santiago, after many stirring 
adventures and hair-breadth escapes. Ensign 
Yates Sterling, who was on a United States 
man-of-war off Cuba, contributes a story en- 
titled ‘‘An Incident of the Santiago Block- 
ade.’? Mr. Henry Fischer writes about a 
brave Russian soldier under the title 
‘Wolves vs. Discipline.’? Among other 
features are another ‘‘Little Portergee’’ story, 
and a golf story by F. H. Spearman, entitled 
“The Caddies’ Tournament.’’ Reginald 
Gourlay is the contributor of an interesting 
paper entitled ‘‘An Unequal Contest. ’’ 


Reward and Punishment. 

Things which Doubt cannot destroy. 
Evolution loses Nothing of Value to Man. 
Why are not All Educated People Unitarians? 
Where is the Evangelical Church ? 


LIGHT ON THE CLOUD. 


By Dr. SAVAGE. Price reduced to 
$1.00. : 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by 


Price $1.00. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, For sale by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - - -* Boston, 


272 CoNGREsS ST., Boston, 
104 East 20TH St., New YORK. 
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Che Dome. 
Father. 


Out in the morning father goes, © 
Whether it storms with rain or snows, 
Whether the wild wind rests or blows. 
By the fire sit mother and I, 
Doing our lessons quietly. 


Back in the twilight father comes, 
When I’ve finished with books and sums. 
Not all the noise of all the drums 

Is a jollier noise, I know, 

Than father when he says, ‘‘ Hallo!” 


—Maud Keary, in St. Nicholas. 


For the Christian Register. 


Timothy’s Valentine. 


BY MARGARET BROWNING BARBER. 


Timothy’s age was just five years, eight 
months, and three days. So you see he was 
just old enough to enjoy each holiday in the 
year, and just young enough to get very 
much excited when each one approached. 
The one which was dearest to his heart, next 
to Christmas, was the day when boys and 
girls ring door-bells, and then run off before 
any one can catch them. Now, as a usual 
thing, it isn’t very nice to ring door-bells 

~ and run off. But on this occasion it is not 
only not un-nice, but distinctly commenda- 
ble, for it’s just as pleasant for the ring-ee 
as for the ring-er; and the reason is that, 
when the boy or the girl runs off, he or she 
leaves something white and square under the 
door, and in it there is something lovely. 

Sometimes it is a heart surrounded with 
forget-me-nots, with 

‘*Forget-me-nots are fair and blue, 
And my heart beats alone for you,’’ 


or some such sentiment, written beneath. 
Sometimes it is made of swans on a golden 
wire, which pulls out so that the birds look 
almost as if they were walking in procession 
into a blue lake. But, whatever it may be, 
it is just the one you want and the loveliest 
one you ever saw. And the name of it isa 
—valentine. 

Now Timothy could remember as far back 
as three Valentines ago, when he first re- 
ceived one. The next year he had five, all 
different, and each one more beautiful,—or 
so it seemed. 

So, as he was running home from school 
a week before Saint Valentine’s Day, he 
began wondering about old Saint Valentine, 
and how it came to pass that he had been 
remembered for so many years, and hoping 
that he should get some valentines this year, 
hy abe possible, —when he came to a very 
crowded crossing. A little white-haired old 
woman in a big green plaid shawl was 
waiting for some carts to pass. She had 
some large bundles, and seemed glad to set 
them down for a few minutes. 

**T’ll ask her who started it,’’ said Tim- 


othy, ‘‘’cause she’s got white hair, and 
must have had more’n twice as many as 
me 9 


*‘Who is Saint Valentoine, darlin’? and 
how many did I ever have?’’ asked the old 
woman, wonderingly. ‘‘An’, shure, I niver 
heard av that saint at all, at all! An’, as 
for havin’ a picture-card sich as ye spake av, 
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I niver had wan in all me loife, bless ye!’’ 
And the old woman picked up her bundles, 
and darted between the wagons. 

Timothy looked after her with eyes filled 
with amazement and wonder. ‘‘ Never had a 
valentine! Never heard of Saint Valentine’s 
Day! and as old as that!’’ he kept saying 
to himself. ‘‘How terruble!’’ And all the 
way home he kept wondering how it would 
be never to have had a valentine, and the 
vision of the little old woman kept rising 
before his blue eyes. 

The days sped swiftly by until only two 
days were left before Saint Valentine’s. 
Timothy went to his room before starting 
for school to examine the contents of his 
bank, which had been the place for his extra 
pennies ever since the New Year began. Out 
they tumbled in a heap, making more noise 
than a double eagle; and Timothy counted 
them one by one, —just twenty cents. ‘‘Oh, 
dear! I was afraid there wasn’t enough,’’ 
he sighed. ‘‘For there’s Teddy and Dorothy 
and mamma and the baby, and five times 
four people is twenty cents. The poor old 
lady! And I made up my mind she should 
have one this year. What shall I do?*’? And 
something very like a tear came into Timo- 
thy’s blue eyes, but was immediately con- 
cealed under the violent pressure of a chubby 
fist. 

‘“*She must have one, though I- don’t see 
how it’s to be ’ranged yet.’’ And he gath- 
ered the too few penniés together, and trudged 
toward the gate. 

‘*Good-by, Timothy dear,’’ called out his 
mother, as he went by the door. And Timo- 
thy tried very hard to smile his ‘‘Good-by,’’ 
but he couldn’t. He looked solemn: he was 
thinking very hard. 

“My Timothy seems worried about some- 
thing,’’ said his mother to the sweet little 
grandmother, who sat knitting by the fire. 
“T think it’s something about Saint Valen- 
tine’s Day; but I can’t quite tell what, for 
Timothy is such a thoughtful little soul that 
he hates to trouble me.’’ 

And so, while Timothy was sad because of 
the old lady, Timothy’s mother was sad be- 
cause of his sadness, even though she didn’t 
know why it was; for that is a way that 
mothers have. And so she began thinking 
very hard, too. And she found out just 
what really was the ‘matter, though, of 
course, she did not know about the white- 
haired old woman. But she said to herself: 
‘*I believe my Timothy wants to send valen- 
tines to more of his friends than he has pen- 
nies for. I think I will go and buy one or 
two extra ones to surprise him with.’’ 

So, while he was at school, Timothy’s 
mother went down to the valentine shops, 
and bought the most beautiful valentine she 
could find. 

Timothy meanwhile had thought of another 
obstacle in his way besides his lack of money, 
He hadn’t the remotest idea where the old 
lady lived; and, even if he had a valentine 
for her, how could he send it to her without 
knowing where to send it? So at recess he 
hurried away from the playground, and ran 
down the street to the crossing where he had 
seen her. Up and down the street he looked, 
but no sign of a white-haired woman in a 
green plaid shawl appeared. And, with a 
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sigh, Timothy turned back. ‘‘I shall have 
to give it up,’’ he said. ‘‘And it seems as 
if six valentines wouldn’t make me ezackly 
happy now.’’ 

The 14th of February was bright and cold. 
The sleigh-bells jingled gayly, and woke 
Timothy from his dreams. ‘‘How jolly 
everything sounds!’’ he said, rubbing his 
eyes. ‘‘Oh, if I only knew where she lives, 
I’d get one somehow.’’ 

As he ran down to breakfast, the door-bell 
rang; and Timothy opened the door to find 
a big envelope with ‘‘For Timothy’’ wait- 
ing for him. ‘‘Oh, how bea-u-tifull’’ he 
cried, opening it, and finding a satin card 
with little red robins singing carols on the 
tree-tops. I suppose they must have been 
singing carols, they looked so joyous and 
happy. ‘‘O mamma, did you ever see any- 
thing so lov-a-ly?’’ he cried. ‘‘I must 
take it to school with me to show the 
teacher. ’’ 

As he ran along to school, he opened the 
envelope every few minutes to take another 
peek ;, and each time the robins looked more 
real and more jolly. ‘ 

Just as he got to the crossing, and was wait- 
ing for the wagons to go by, he caught sight 
of something green. ‘‘The little old lady!’’ 
he cried, and darted after her. She was 
dragging a large basket on a sled. And Tim- 
othy thought: ‘‘I will follow her home; and 
then this afternoon, when school is over, I 
will get a valentine, and come down with 
it.’? But just then he glanced up at a church 
tower, and saw by the clock that it was five 
minutes before nine. He must go to school 
at once: he had barely time to get there now. 

‘*But she must have one,’’ he said to 
himself. Then he took his beautiful valen- 
tine out of the envelope, looked at it just 
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‘once more, placed -a hurried little kiss on the 
jolliest- looking little robin’s head, and 
dropped it down into the basket. 

At tea-time Timothy showed his family 
six valentines which he had received. ‘‘But 
where is the robin one I heard about?’’ said 
his father. ‘‘I haven’t seen that ‘yet.’’ 

**Oh,’’ said Timothy, hesitatingly, ‘‘I 
didn’t care so much for it as I thought some 
one else would, so I gave it away.’’ 

Just then his mother slipped out of the 
room, and soon the door-bell rang. 

**Run to the door, Tim,’’ said his father. 

**Oh!’’ cried Timothy, rushing in. ‘‘It’s 
another, —it’s a twin to my robin one,—ez- 
ackly the same! And I love you best of 
all1’’ he said, as he gave the jolly robin’s 
head a happy little kiss. 


The Spending of Two Sen. 


_ Oto had been busy all the morning. There 
was much work to be done in the Japanese 
home. The vase with the fox image on it 
must be dusted. Oto could dust very care- 
fully. Then the rice for dinner had to be 
cleaned. Oto helped with that, too. 

Now mother might rest. She gave Oto 


two sen. He held them tightly in his little 
brown fist. What should he buy with his 
money? 


He went to the door of the low house. 
Along the narrow street the sunshine lay on 
the doorsteps of other low houses. Our sun 
shines on the Japanese children, too. The 
wind brought the sweet smell of the cherry- 
bloom. 

Far off some one was singing. The sound 
came nearer. It was the good Ameya. Oto 
danced with delight. The Ameya made 
sugar toys for children who had sen to spend. 

The Ameya wore a red and blue obi. He 
carried a wooden bench. On the front of the 
bench was a frame. The frame held many 
long sticks, with a toy on the end of each. 
Oh, to see the gay colors! Fish there 
were! Monkeys, flowers, everything! 

He stopped by Oto’s door. He set down 
his bench. Little Isuna ran out from his 
house across the street. He looked with big 
eyes at Oto,—at the toys. Isuna had no 
money. Isuna’s father was ill. 

The Ameya bowed low. ‘‘What will the 
little gentleman have?’’ he said. 

**Oh, a fish, ’’ shouted Isuna. 

**For two sen I make a fish,’’—said the 
Ameya,—‘‘a yellow fish.’’ 

' Isuna’s eyes filled with tears. 
one sen. 

**T like fishes,’’ 
make me one.’’ 

The Ameya had barley sugar. 
water with it, and made a paste. He dipped 
a yellow bamboo-stick into the paste. He 
blew through the stick. A fish began to 
grow. Soon the Ameya used his finger. 
Now a head, fins, and a tail appear. There 
were cakes of paint in the drawer of the 
bench. The Ameya picked out one, yellow, 
like gold. He found a long-handled brush. 
He painted the fish with big spots of yellow. 

There was never such a beautiful fish. 
The Ameya’ put it, still soft, in Oto’s hand. 
Tsuna was watching. Oto might do many 


He had not 
said Oto. ‘*‘You may 


He mixed 


‘ 
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things with his fish. 
He ‘vould lay it away. 
a few days, 
Isuna had no playthings. 
enough rice, even. 

Isuna was going home now. 
him. 

‘*You may have my fish, Yeunal’? he said. 

Then Oto went back, and sat down on his 
doorstep. He had spent his twosen. He 
could see Isuna showing the fish to his 
mother. Isuna was laughing. 

Far away, again, the Ameya was singing 
his wares. And the sun shone on every- 
thing. —Zxchange. 


‘He could eat it now. 

It would be hard in 
Then he would play with it. 
They had not 


Oto ran after 


A Bedtime Prayer. 
III. 


God of rest and work and play, 
Kindly through another day 
Thou hast led me on my way. 
All the good the day has brought me, 
Every lesson it has taught me, 
Let me for it thankful be: 
It is all thy gift to me. 
Have I sinned in act or mind, 
Word untrue or thought unkind? 
I would thy forgiveness seek,— 
Pity me, for I am weak. 
In thy hands I fall asleep: 
Thou a faithful watch wilt keep. 
He who loves me in-the light 
Ge Will protect me through the night. 
—/. T. Sunderland. 


A Cat and Dog Life. 


That cats and dogs sometimes agree very 
well may be clear from this little anecdote. 
Puss and the dog had found out a clever plan 
for stealing food, and carried it on so suc- 
cessfully that the mysterious disappearance 
of the victuals had to be seriously inquired 
into. Then the whole plot was discovered. 
The cat gave the dog the signal by mewing 
when the coast was clear. Then the pair 
sneaked off to the larder. Here the cat 
climbed on to the shelf, and flung the good 
things down to the dog. In the case of cov- 
ered dishes, puss kept the lid open with one’ 
foot; while with the other it pawed out the 
tit-bits for the dog and herself.— Zxchange. 


Monkey Music. 


We were in winter quarters; and, as it was 
my custom to devote my spare time during 
the cold term to taming and training wild 
animals for the next season, I had a family 
of monkeys confined in an apartment adjoin- 
ing my reading, smoking, and music- 
room. 

One morning, upon nearing the cottage, 
my ears were greeted by the sound of my 
’cello. I paused, wondering what visitor 
had provoked my rich-toned instrument to 
such unseemly discord. Then I approached 
closely, and through a window saw a laugh- 
able scene. 

Seated upon a chair, with a smoking-cap 
on his head, spectacles on his nose, and 
meerschaum-pipe in his mouth, was Joe, the 
largest monkey of the menagerie, sawing 
away at the ’cello, with bow in hand. Sev- 
eral of the smaller monkeys were in postures 
of surprise and delight at Joe’s performance. 
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I had omitted to lock the door of the mon- 


|key-room, and that accounted for the intru- 


sion en my sanctum. 

Highly entertained, I stood for a time a 
silent spectator, until seen by a little mon- 
key, who notified its fellows of my presence 
}with a sharp cry. In a twinkling the ani- 
mals dashed from the room, Joe, minus 
cap, spectacles, and pipe, bringing up the 
rear, and carefully closing the door behind 
him. Upon entering the house, I found all 
the monkeys safely ensconced in their proper 
room, and looking as innocent as possible; 
while the old ringleader was snoring, and 
apparently sound asleep.—Daz Rice, in the 
Youth's Companion. 


A little girl who had been studying frac- 
tions, when told by her mother that eggs were 
nine cents a dozen, called to Bob, her 
younger brother, ‘‘ You don’t know how much 
that is apiece, and 7 do.’’ Robert thought 
a moment, and answered proudly, ‘‘Yes, I 
do: you get a cent apiece for nine, and three 
for nothing. ’’— Youth's Companion. 


A Knowledge of the Abstract.—‘‘What is 
an abstract noun, Nellie?’’ asked the teacher 
of a bright little girl. ‘‘Don’t know!’’ was 
the answer. ‘‘You don’t know!’’ exclaimed 
the teacher. ‘‘Well, it’s the name of some- 


thing you can think of, but can’t touch. 
Now can you give an example?’’ 
hot poker, 
reply. 


‘CA red- 
?? was the surprising and prompt 


Wild 
Flowers in 
California 


are only one of the innumer- 
able charms of that summer- 
land, which - thousands ~of 
winter tourists find more de- 
lightful than the Mediterra- 
nean. 

Only 4 days from Boston by 
The California Limited, Santa 
Fé Route. 
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S..W. MANNING, N.E. Agent, 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
332 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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Good News. 


Peace on Earth. 


Peace beginning to be, 

Deep as the sleep of the sea, 

When the stars their faces glass 

In its blue tranquillity; 

Hearts of men upon earth, 

Never once still from their birth, 

To rest as the wild waters rest, 

With the colors of heaven on their breast! 


Love, which is sunlight of peace, 
Age by age to increase 
Till anger and hatred are dead, 
And sorrow and death shall cease: 
“Peace on earth and good will !”” 
Souls that are gentle and still 
Hear the first music of this 
Far-off, infinite bliss! 
—Edwin Arnold, 


Twenty-six Men. 


It is not very creditable to the good feel- 
ing of the average world that it makes 
criticism so hasty on the peace circular of 
the Russian emperor. For here is a definite 
proposal, made by a man in authority, for 
a meeting where all the civilized States 
shall be represented for a cause as interest- 
ing as permanent peace. People have hoped 
for such a meeting before. Henry IV. went 
further than any one has done; and Ravail- 
lac, under Jesuit orders, killed him. Will- 
iam Penn urged it with all his might. But 
William Penn was not a man having author- 
ity. Immanuel Kant urged it. But he had 
no authority with sovereigns or assemblies. 

Now comes a man upon the stage, ‘‘having 
authority,’’ like the centurion in the Bible. 
He is the czar. He invites all the nations 
to send each one an envoy to a conference, 
which shall consider all the plans which have 
been brought forward in twenty years. He 
says that there has been no treaty of impor- 
tance made in that time which has not ex- 
pressed the hope for permanent peace, and 
suggested some plan for securing it. 

Surely, one would think that such a pro- 
posal might be received with interest, even 
with enthusiasm. In some quarters it has 
been so received. But the chances are that 
men simply express a cool distrust of the 
prince who proposes it. Mr. Kipling wrote 
his worst poem—he who can write so well 
—to make us think that the commander of 
seven hundred thousand men is afraid. It is 
in vain to say to the cynical critics that the 
czar says his motive is permanent peace, and 
that the diplomacy of twenty years has been 
his teacher. The answer, perhaps, of the 
average man is, ‘‘The czar lies.’’ 

This is rather a mean reply to make toa 
proposition generous on the surface. It does 
not make one think very cheerfully of the 
man or woman who makes it. Most fortu- 
nately, it is so superficial that, though it 
were never so true, it does not affect the 
present contingency. 

What is the object? It is to bring into one 
room twenty-six statesmen who can determine 
whether anything can be done in the interest 
of permanent peace. Say that the czar lies, 
if you please. All the same, he has asked 
for the meeting of these men; and the na- 
tions invited have all agreed to send them. 
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If he did not want them to come, he will=be 
disappointed. The twenty-six men will come 
into one room. 

He says he hopes that they may make all 
the valuable suggestions ‘‘converge in one 
focus.’? Now you may say, ‘‘The czar 
lies,’’ till you are tired. You may say that 
he does not want to have them converge in 
one -focus,—that this is all a sham. He 
cannot help himself now. The men will 
come together. It is no miserable pow-wow 
of some self-called peace congress. The 
czar knows that sort of people, as, alas! most 
of us do. He has not asked for a renewal of 
their gush or their eloquence. He has asked 
that twenty-six men shall meet together. 
They. will meet. And this is the greatest 
triumph in this cause which has been won 
since the permanent peace of two centuries, 
which the world owed to the reigns of Aure- 
lius and the Antonines. 

EDWARD E. HALE. 


Whittier and “Punch” = 


It is interesting to see that our dear Saint 
Whittier has found his way into Punch. 
Punch gives the following notice of a new 
English edition. 

It is amusing to see that the English 
‘*deacons’’ have tried to set Whittier’s 
strains to the halting vibrations of orthodox 
theology. On this.side of the water he was 
more fortunate. Our poet friend, Samuel 
Longfellow, took in hand the ‘‘Ode to- 
Democracy,’’ rewrote some lines, with or 
without Whittier’s name, and started six 
verses of it as a hymn, with the title ‘‘ Chris- 
tianity.’’ As such, it is one of the finest 
hymns in the modern hymnals. And the 
changes are such improvements that it would 
be a pity to see them recalled. 

Here is the Punch notice of Whittier :— 

‘©The dainty volume now issued is the first 
complete edition of the works of Whittier 
published on this side of the Atlantic. ... 
Whittier is perhaps best—or, as my Baronite 
suggests, worst—known in this country by 
reason of the inclusion of many of his poéms 


"in the ‘Congregational Hymn-book.’ It- is 


curious and painful to see how the good 
deacons who compiled that sterling work, 
shocked occasionally by the overflowing char- 
ity and loving-kindness of the Quaker poet, 
lopped his verse, improving it by variations 
of their own. Even in such calamitous cir- 
cumstances, the sweet serenity, the exquisite 
turnings, of Whittier’s verse are so irresist- 
ible that the impress of the deacon’s fat hand 
cannot altogether smudge its form. 

“(Here in this dainty edition will be 
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7 : 
found the well of Whittier undefiled. Those 
who know the poet’s work will welcome it in 
this new dress. Those who do not have a 
rare pleasure in store.’’ 


Correspondence. 


... ‘‘At the end of eleven years of con- 
scientious work the Young Travellérs’ Aid 
Society of Boston has reason to state that it 
has done a great work. At the beginning 
the railroad stations of our city were unsafe 
places for unprotected girls and women. As 
the year 1899 opens, a young girl may come 
and go free from any annoyance. The so- 
ciety asks the women of Boston to maintain 
this state of thing. Constant vigilance is 
needed to prevent a relapse into the old 
ways. The annual report, well worth read- 
ing, may be obtained of the treasurer, Mrs. 
P. L. Willey, 17 West Cedar Street, Bos- 

’ 


ton.’ 


Thou art my Refuge. 


BY RICHARD H. BARROWS. 


Sing, O my Soul! ‘The radiant day 
Sweeps the shades of night away. 
When, dear Lord, I think on thee, 
All my doubting shadows flee. 


Sing, O my Soul, exalt the theme! 
Thou, O Lord, art Love supreme. 
With me, Lord, forever be, 

> All T need I find in thee. 


A Typical Unitarian. 


BY REV. SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


A religious movement, like an institution 
or a nation, is to be legitimately judged by 
the type of character it produces, the stand- 
ard of intelligence and public service it 
maintains, and the manhood it develops. 

Our little Unitarian vineyard is willing to 
be thus tested by its fruits. On January 20 
there died in Brooklyn, N.Y., a typical 
Unitarian layman, — 


“*Born of a saintly race that never could, 
From youth to age, be anything but good. ”’ 


Edward H. R. Lyman illustrated throughout 
a long life the virtues which we associate 
with a sagacious and successful man of 
affairs and a sincere and devout Christian. 
He was born in Northampton, Mass., in 
1819, of a family stock which obliged him 
to be conscientious and courteous. He was 
trained in an ideal American home, educated 
in the wholesome atmosphere of the famous 
Round Hill School, and entered an active 
business career at a time when integrity and 
ability won quick success in mercantile pur- 
suits. He began business rich in character 
and poor in purse. He filled the latter with- 
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out losing the former. By industry and far- 
seeing wisdom he gathered a fortune; and 
for fifty years his name has been honored in 
commercial circles as that of a man of sound 
judgment, absolute exactness of statement, 
and punctuality and promptness in the de- 
spatch of business. He united a broad 
vision with scrupulous attention to details. 


‘He was never content to do merely what 


would pass muster: excellence, and not suffi- 
ciency, was his aim. 

It is sometimes asked, with suspicious 
incredulity, whether it is possible in these 
days for a man to acquire wealth and at the 
same time be just and honorable. Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer has declared that “trade is 
essentially corrupt.’’ A business career like 
that of Mr. Lyman is a sufficient answer to 
such a statement. He made money rapidly, 
sending out cargoes, making investments, 
negotiating bonds; but he never for a mo- 
ment swerved from his obedience to the law 
of righteousness that was written in his own 
conscience. He did not seek money: it 


came to him in the healthy exercise of his}: 


natural gifts. He had a talent for business 
administration, and he would have been false 
to a trust if he had kept that talent wrapped 
up inanapkin. He enjoyed using his gifts 
and the success that inevitably followed that 
exercise. The world profited by that suc- 
cess; for he started new industries, he de- 


veloped new resources, he provided employ- | 
ment, he maintained beneficent: institutions. | 


He never permitted his money to own him, 
but held his talents of honorable inheritance, 
of health, of wealth, of social. privilege, all 
as trusts. He did not try to falsify his true 
position. It is too often considered a grace- 
ful modesty to deny any peculiar opportunity 
for good, but there is no real humility in it. 
Like an honest man, Mr. Lyman did not try 
to make people believe that he had nothing 
when he had almost everything men desire in 
this world. He accepted his place naturally 
and simply. He thankfully recognized his 
privileges, and successfully trusted the obliga- 
tions they imposed to solemnize and humble 
him. He used his endowments to promote 
things just, true, lovely, and of good report. 
He made his religion idealize his business, 
and his business realize his religion. 

The tap-root of his nature was his religious 
conscientiousness. That quality it was that 
gave unyielding firmness to his sense of duty, 
clearness to his utterance, sincerity to his 
faith. There were never more than two ways 
of conduct for him,—one right, the other 
wrong. He knew nothing of indirect or cir- 
cuitous methods. He never dealt in com- 
promises. He never knew what it was to be 
timid or complacent. He never let the right 
wait on the expedient. He was absolutely 
independent in judgment, and candid and 
forcible in statement: He never trimmed. 
He never posed. He never talked for talk’s 
He was upright and downright, sane 
and keen and sure. 

Mr. Lyman was bred in the Unitarian 
church in Northampton, and throughout his 
life gave to that church an affectionate devo- 
tion. His father had been one of the 
founders of the church, and had given the 
land on which the church building stands. 
Every shingle on the building was dear to 
Mr. Lyman. He gave an equal devotion to 
the Church of the Saviour in Brooklyn; and 


its communion table, and with equal discre- 
tion and delicacy administered the charities 
of that noble parish for the silent poor. 
Alike in winter and summer, in Brooklyn and 
Northampton, he was an inveterate church- 
goer. Even when increasing deafness de- 
prived him of the privilege of hearing what 
was said or sung, he was regularly in his 
place; and he led the congregation in respon- 
sive reading with sonorous voice and rapid 


utterance. 


The minister always knew that he |. 
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was there. There was a great gap in the 
congregation and a perceptible lack of energy 
and devotion in the service if he stayed 
away. Family prayers began each day in his 
household. His religion was native to him, 
as much a matter of sturdy common sense as 
any part of his nature. He was not a 
dreamer or a philosopher. He cared little 
about speculative theology. He rejected Or- 
thodoxy just as he would have rejected an 
unjust contract in his business. God was to 
him just the largest fact in life,—a personal 
Being, to whom he was directly responsible. 
Jesus was his Master and Saviour. Heaven 


pleasure. 


16} 


was just pure, consistent, and blameless liv- 
ing. . He liked what he called ‘*good, plain, 
direct sermons,’’ addressed to the heart and 
conscience. He wanted his minister to help 
him, not how to believe (he knew perfectly 
well what he believed), but how to live. 
He honored the Sabbath, and no disappoint- 
ments could diminish his inborn respect for 
ministers. If he could not approve what 
ministers said and did, he let it pass in 
silence. 

Mr. Lyman’s abundant generosity was in 
its origin a matter of duty as much as of 
To give away money was an obli- 
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gation that his sense of responsibility im- 
posed on him. His unknown charity. was 
very extensive, and he gave himself as well 
as his money. I doubt if any one knows the 
length of the list of his Thanksgiving and 
Christmas beneficiaries; and he did not send 
his gifts, but delivered them in person, with 
a hearty greeting, bringing the atmosphere of 
stalwart cheer and courage into many an 
humble household and into many a lonely 
soul. His carriage on Thanksgiving morn- 
ing was a sight to behold, and he always 
drove the spirited horses himself. 

Mr. Lyman’s bodily presence inspired 

strength and confidence. His rugged frame 
and sound .constitution enabled him to do 
more than one man’s ordinary work; and, by 
regularity of hours, simplicity in living, and 
abundant out-of-door exercise, he preserved 
his vigor to a ripe old age. When infirmity 
at last overtook him, he bore pain with an 
uncomplaining fortitude; and no bodily dis- 
comfort could disturb his outward serenity or 
the perfect courtesy of his demeanor. His 
out-of-door interests all centred in the 
beautiful. summer place at Fort Hill, in 
Northampton. There he developed an ideal 
country estate, and a deal of loving labor 
went into the farm and the orchard and the 
flower garden. It was most interesting to 
watch the sensitiveness to beauty playing 
around his rugged strength,—a very ‘‘rain- 
bow round the throne.’’ He delighted in 
richly colored flowers, and kept his conserva- 
tory full of rare orchids. He recognized the 
beauty of grace, as well as of color; and his 
fern house was his especial care. He watched 
the weather with canny eye, and noted the 
changing charm of the seasons with un- 
dimmed pleasure. He- delighted in the 
laughter of little children and the play of 
all young creatures. When he wanted to 
give a present to his native town, he gave 
an Academy of Music; and, when he wanted 
to help Smith College, he gave a conserva- 
i for the department of botany. 
' One other trait I must mention. This 
man’s emotions went deep. The stream of 
his feeling was no shallow and noisy brook, 
babbling over its stones. He was undemon- 
strative. He bore heart-breaking griefs with- 
out a murmur. He never said much about 
his joys and satisfactions. An unobservant 
friend might have called him cold. Such 
was far from the case. It is a characteristic 
of such deep natures to show emotion only 
by silence. 


‘*“They said he was, at first, severe, 
But owned, as all men own, the steady hand 
Upon the bridle, patient to command; 
Prized, as all prize, the justice pure from 
fear, 
And learned to honor first, then love him, 
then revere. ’’ , 


I have written these words, not only to 
celebrate a noble life, but also because I am 
aware that I am describing not an individual, 
but a type. It might be urged that I have 
been describing an ‘‘old school’’ Unitarian. 
These, it might be said, are the qualities 
which distinguished the Unitarian laymen of 
a past generation. But neither my observa- 
tion nor my experience justifies my use of the 
past tense. Mr. Lyman’s theological opin- 
ions were indeed what are sometimes called 
conservative. The New Testament contained 
for him sufficient rules for faith and practice, 
and he cared nothing about ‘‘ Biblical criti- 
cism’’ or the ‘‘relation of science to relig- 
ion.’’ He held to the spirit of Christianity 
rather than to any letter, and character 
rather than profession was to him the test of 
religious vitality. The traits of character he 
illustrated are being reproduced in hundreds 
of Unitarian homes to-day. Still our 
simple form of faith is commended by the 
way it develops a pure and sweet family life, 
and produces high-minded gentlemen, re- 


served, conscientious, public-spirited, suc- 
cessful. There is the same integrity, the 
same directness of dealing, the same respect 
for learning, the same courtesy and hospital- 
ity, the same unostentatious helpfulness, the 
same vital, undemonstrative devoutness. 
Herein is the final justification of the work 
of planting and maintaining Unitarian 
churches, for in the multiplication of such 
family stocks and the reproduction of such 
traits of character lies the stability of the 
republic. 


Western Letter. 


A significant step has been taken recently by 
Dr. H. W. Thomas’s society, the People’s 
Church. Some of the members of this 
church, living ‘on the South Side, have or- 
ganized an Auxiliary Club, and secured a 
hall on 47th Street, where services were held 
for the first time on a recent Sunday even- 
ing. The object of the club is to make a 
local centre for social life and church work. 
The People’s Church is evidently feeling the 
difficulty of keeping up the home life in con- 
nection with the down-town services only, as 
so many other churches have done; and we 
presume this South Side club is the first of 
a series of local centres. The Ethical Cult- 
ure Society has already done something simi- 
lar by establishing local Sunday-schools on 
the North, South, and West Sides, as well 
as at the centre, where the Sunday lecture is 
delivered. 

The famous Sinai Congregation, of which 
Dr. Emil Hirsch is rabbi, has just been} 
celebrating the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
introduction of Jewish religious services on 
Sunday. This society was the first in Amer- 
ica to institute such Sunday services; and, 
though a quarter of a century has elapsed, 
there are only eight other congregations in} 
this country that have followed this example. 
These congregations are in Baltimore, Chi-| 
cago, Cleveland, Louisville, New York, and} 
St. Louis; and most of these societies were | 
represented by their rabbis at the celebration | 
here. When the Chicago society started its 
Sunday services, the Saturday services were 
still kept up, making it possible for the 
members to follow the old ways or the new, | 
as they chose. But fifteen years ago the) 
Saturday services were discontinued, and now 
the religious services are held only on Sun- 
day. This second innovation of Sinai Con- 
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gregation has found a less number of imita- 
tors than the first. We are informed that 
there is no other Jewish congregation in 
America, and only ove other in the world, 
that thus puts its weekly services on Sunday 
only. So slowly do people come to see that 
the Jewish Sabbath is an ideal of one day in 
seven devoted to worship rather than the 
scrupulous observance of a certain day. But, 
now that the start has once been made in 
emphasizing the ideal instead of the day, the 
higher conception can hardly fail to spread. 

More than once in the past the attempt has 


| been made to bring the liberal ministers of 


Chicago together at some regular interval 
for a social hour and an informal talk over 
matters of mutual interest. The impulse 
given by the Parliament of Religions started 
such a liberal union, which for two or three 


| years was well attended; but it soon lapsed 


into oblivion. For two years past, however, 
Mr. Fenn has been entertaining kindred 
spirits on alternate Monday noons at the 
vestry of the First Church. The numbers 
and interest seem to increase of late. At the 
last gathering there were about ten ministers 
in all, with the Universalists, orthodox Con- 
gregationalists, and “Hindus, as well as the 
Unitarians, represented. No formal pro- 
gramme has been set, we believe; but usually 
there is something of interest. At our last 
meeting Mr. Nagarkar was present, and an- 
swered some questions about the religious 
condition of India in an interesting way; 
while at the meeting before that Rabbi Stoltz 
read to us in the original and in the transla- 
tion some of the poems from ‘‘The Voices of 
the Sweat-shop.’’ AWW. G. 


Religious Intelligence. 
American Unitarian Association. 


The work of the National Association 
suffers from certain obstinate misconceptions 
which appear to cling to the minds of some 
of the constituents of the Association. The 
work will be vivified if these misunderstand- 
ings can be cleared away. Let me enumerate 
some of them. (1) I sometimes hear expres- 
sions which make it appear that in the minds 
of some Unitarians the Association exists 
chiefly to maintain an office for providing 
temporary supplies for pulpits,—an office 
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where unemployed ministers are kept on tap. 
I wish that it might be understood that this 
is no part of the work of the Association. 
The supply of pulpits is, under the present 
arrangement, cared for by a committee ap- 
pointed by the Ministers’ Association and the 
Ministers’ League. The American Unitarian 
Association gives this committee, of which 
Rey. Alfred Manchester is secretary, the hos- 
pitality of a room at 25 Beacon Street, but is 
in no way responsible for the action of the 
committee. The fact that the Association 
does nat in any way indorse the list of can- 
didates sent out by the committee is printed 
on every list. It would clear the atmosphere 
and promote good feeling if parish commit- 
tees would inform themselves about this 
“point. Ido not wish to appear to criticise 
either the ministers or the Committee on the 
Supply of Pulpits, but I wish it made plain 
that neither the secretary nor the directors of 
the Association are responsible for the char- 
acter or capacities of the ministers whose 
names appear on the committee’s lists. 

2) Another popular delusion would have 
it that the Association is an agency for the 
employment of: ministers who have failed in 
the charge of parishes, and who are in need 
of support. I hear it not infrequently said, 
‘The Association is the thing that gives in- 
competent ministers a job.’’ Nothing could 
be more remote from the facts. Moré’ and 
more the misionary service of the Associa- 
tion is coming to enlist the best and strong- 
est types of Unitarian ministers. The direc- 
tors carefully scrutinize the abilities of the 
ministers who are sent to take charge of mis- 
sionary stations, and I venture to say that 
the ninety-odd ministers who receive part or 
all of their support from the Association are 
decidedly above the average of the Unitarian 
clergy. Consider the Jist of the men who in 
the year 1898 were commissioned by the As- 
sociation to take charge of enterprises partly 
or wholly conducted by the Association,— 
George W. Stone, Orello Cone, i Dag D Saal jena Oe 
Marsh, H. White, J. H. Crooker, L. A. 
Harvey, A. Walkley, William Ballou. 
Surely, the day is very near when an appoint- 
ment in the missionary service will be not 
regarded as a sign that a man has failed 
somewhere else, but that he has been a con- 
spicuous success and won promotion. 

(3) I find a singular misconception which 

_ regards the Association as a kind of foreign 
corporation, a government which exists 
chiefly for the sake of the officials who get 
employment, or an endowed corporation 
which is somehow apart from the churches of 
the Unitarian fellowship. This feeling is 
only a part of a too general misunderstand- 
ing of democracy. The Association is really 
a democracy. It is simply the fellowship of 
the churches. It exists only as the agent of 
the churches. 
annually elected, so that no bureaucracy is 
possible. If anybody should attempt to play 
pope, he would be quickly decapitated. The 
‘Association is the expression of utmost con- 
gregationalism. Its powers are absolutely 
limited by the vigor of the churches which 
compose it and the resources which those 
churches put at the command of the officers 
they choose to administer their missionary 
work. 

(4) The Association is much hindered by 
an idea that it is provincial, and not national. 
It is a fact that the strength of the Unitarian 
body is in the extreme eastern part of the 
country. Except in Eastern Massachusetts 
and New York the Association gives more 
money than it receives; but its officers wel- 
come any slightest tip of the balance West- 
ward or Southward. The purpose and aim 
of the administrators of the Association is 
absolutely national. Nothing is done ina 
corner or behind closed: doors. The direc- 
tors of the Association include representa- 
tives from nearly all parts of the country. 


Its officers and directors are’ 
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The fact”that the meetings of the board are | 


held in Boston requires that a majority of 
the board of directors should live near 
enough to Boston to attend meetings with 
some regularity; but, out of a board of 
twenty-eight, eight come from the Middle 
States, two from the Central West, and three 
from the Pacific Coast. Further, the present 
secretary has actually served parishes in each 
department of missionary activity, and is 
well acquainted with the local needs, not 
only in New England, but equally in the 
Rocky Mountains and on the Pacific Slope. 

(s) Another misconception which hinders 
and harms the work of the Association is 
an idea that it pays extravagant salaries. 
The-fact is that both the secretary and the 
field agent surrendered permanent positions 
and much larger incomes to serve the mis- 
sionary cause, and the same is true of a 
number of the ministers who are enlisted in 
the missionary service. ‘Ihe secretary re- 
ceives a salary less than that of most city 
ministers and about on a par with suburban 
ministers about Boston. The field agent and 
superintendents receive a salary about equal 
to that of a minister of a small city ora 
good suburban church; and the salaries of 
the ministers who receive part of their sup- 
port from the Association in only one case 
exceeds $1,800, running from that down as 
low as $600. The constituents of the Asso- 
ciation may be assured that their work is 
done as economically as is consistent with 
good service. 

Shall it not be more clearly understood 
that the Association is just the active agent 
of the Unitarian churches in establishing 
and promoting the principles upon which 
those churches are founded? Its efforts are 
exerted to promote union, sympathy, and co- 
operation among liberal Christians, and to 
diffuse the influence of liberal Christianity 
through the publication and distribution of 
books and tracts, and by planting and main- 
taining Unitarian churches. This work goes 
forward just as fast and as far as the churches 
which co-operate with the. Association give 
to it their confidence and their generous sup- 
port. SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


NOTES. 

The symposium on ‘‘What can we do to 
improve our Town in Beauty, Health, Educa- 
tion??? is necessarily omitted this week ; but 
the article by Dr. S. W. Abbott, secretary of 
the Massachusetts State Board of Health, will 
appear later. , 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES. 
February 19, ‘Good Citizenship. ’’ 
Goop CITIZENSHIP. 


— 


BY WALTER J. RHODES. 


Good citizenship is a theme which has 
been much discussed in recent years. It 
enters into the broad field of sociological 
inquiry, and many are the organizations 
which have been formed to discuss its vari- 
ous phases. In the present instance the 
question narrows itself down to what we shall 
do to maintain or improve the standard of 
citizenship. This much agreed, we begin to 
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cast around for the means. We have a strong 
feeling in our minds that we must exert an 
influence somewhere and somehow, and the 
where and the how are the first things we 
must settle. Shall we plunge boldly into the 
arena of municipal politics, and make a 
glorious fight for purer government? Shall 
we use this influence of ours to urge the 
national government to restrict immigration?’ 
Shall we go down into the slums and teach 
the benighted inhabitants to better their con- 
dition, physical and moral? Yes: these 
things are good, and make for the betterment 
of our standard of citizenship. But should 
we not first inquire into our own moral and 
spiritual natures, to see if any seeds of good 
citizenship may not advantageously be sown 
there? Before we seek to instruct others in 
the elements of good citizenship, are we sure 
that we ourselves have advanced beyond the 


elementary stage? : 
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WE NO LONGER SUPPLY 


SEEDS.1C DEALERS. 


PURCHASE FROM US DIRECT. 


Everything "tie Garden 


‘Everything for the Garden’? is the title 
of our Catalogue for 1800, and it really is 
a 190-page book, 9x11 inches, containing over 
700 engravings and 6 superb colored plates 
of Seeds and Plants. Andas all are drawn 
from nature,we show, asin a looking-glass, 
the best of the old and the latest of the new. 

To trace advertising, and give our Cata- 
logue the largest possible distribution, we 
make the following unusually liberal offer : 

Every Empty Envelope 

- Counts as Cash. 
To every one who will state where this ad- 
vertisement was seen, and who encloses us 
10 cents (in stamps), we will mail the Cata- 
logue,andalsosend, free of charge, our famous 
50-cent “ Empire State’”’ Collection of Seeds, 
containing one packet each of New Large- 
flowering Sweet Peas, New Butterfly 
Pansy, New Jubilee Asters, New Golden 
Rose Celery, New York Lettuce, and 
Ponderosa” Tomato, in a red envelope, 
which, when emptied and returned, will be 
accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any 
order of goods selected from Catalogue to 
the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


PETER HENDERSON: C0. 


35837 0 oRTLANDTST/ VEW.YORK, 


~SAPOLIO 


LIKE A GOOD TEMPER SHEDS A 
BRIGHTNESS EVERYWHERE. . 
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If we haye settled this much,—that the 
way to good citizenship lies in exerting an 


influence for, good over our own motives and| 


actions, and, secondly, and because of that, 


over the motives and actions of others,—we} 


have settled an important part of the ques- 
tion. A country is made up of its individ- 
ual citizens, and its, government is good or 
bad as the predominating traits of its citi- 
zens are good or bad. If, then; we earnestly 
desire to place the citizenship of our country 
on a high plane, let us begin on our. own 
individualities. Do not think this is an in- 
significant matter, in no wise concerning the 
subject of good citizenship. It is a large 
‘matter, and concerns this subject vitally; for 
each one of us is a unit in the citizenship 
of our country, and it is just as important 
that this unit be sound to the Core as an- 
other. Let us, then, be agreed that we will 
do something for the good of the citizenship 
of our country, and will commence to do that 
something at home. We all know something 
of the battle against temptation, of victories 
lost and victories won. We have all cried 
out, as did Paul of old, ‘‘The good that I 
would, I do not, but the evil that I would not 
that I do.’? We have all felt something of 
this dejection after some moral defeat; but, 
surely, we have also felt the invigorating 
strength which comes of the knowledge of 
victory over one’s baser self. 

This zs no small matter,—this attempt to 
place our own citizenship on a higher level. 
Do not think that this influence you are 
exerting upon yourself extends no further 
than the limits of your own being. The 
influence of a truly good man is inestimable. 
His fame may not be heralded in the col- 
umns of the daily press, nor his name go 
“‘thundering down the ages’’; but the kind 
word he has spoken, the good deed done, 
has helped many a struggling man to take 
his place in the ranks of. the good citi- 
zens. He. looks not for honor. or renown: 
his reward is in his countrymen’s. good and 
in the ‘‘Well done!’’ of the Master. Let us, 
then, take hold resolutely, of the imperfec- 
tions of our nature, to the end that whatever 
influence we exert. must be for good: 

The twelfth chapter of Romans is.an excel- 
lent, chapter on good citizenship; ‘‘Be, kindly 
affectioned one to another with brotherly 
love; in honor preferring one another; not 
slothful in business; fervent in spirit; serv- 
ing the Lord.’’ Our text in Isaiah strikes the 
key-note, ‘‘They helped: every, one his neigh- 
bor, and every one said to his brother, Be of 
good courage.’? That is the ideal of good 
citizenship. Let us. get. out. of the morally 
unhealthy way of. continually pampering self, 
and get into the healthy frame of mind where 
we can cheerfully extend the helping hand 
and the helping voice to others. ‘‘To do 
good and to communicate forget not: for with 
such sacrifices. God-is well pleased’’ (Heb. 
xiii. 16). But the feeling of sacrifice is 
only at the beginning. The evidence of all 
good men is that it is, better to give than, to 
receive. ‘‘A man’s life. consisteth not in 
the abundance of the things. which he, pos- 
sesseth’’ (Luke xii. 15); but the. manner in 
which he uses these things, be they wealth, 
power, knowledge, or whatsoever the world 
covets as ‘‘possessions,’’ goes largely to 
make up a man’s life. 

A good citizen! How. shall we describe 
him? A man of honor, unswerving from the 
path of rectitude, ‘‘kindly. affectioned’’ to 
all men, performing his duties, in whatever 
station of life, cheerfully and with. pleasure, 
enlarging his mind with study and, medita- 
tion, expanding his heart with love and 
hope, shedding the sunshine of his, existence 
in every nook and cranny along his path, 
radiating the gospel of a good man’s life, 
influencing his neighbor, his, town, h 
country. 

This we can all. be; and the attempt of 


his. 
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each one of us to achieve this standard will 


| be as so much leaven, which will ultimately 


‘‘leaven the whole lump. ’’ 


~ 


The Sunday’ School! 


A very valuable address was recently 
given to Universalist Sunday-school workers 
by Miss Sara A. Saunders, teacher of 
methods in the State Normal School, Brock- 
port, N.Y. It was published in full in the 
Universalist Leader of January 28. We ex- 
tract the following as a very good summary 
of certain points, and as also furnishing cer- 
tain references to books which will aid the 
teachers of almost every grade. Miss Saun- 
ders states in these six points what she con- 
siders necessary for the right conduct and 
successful results in the Sunday-school of 
to-day :— 

1. The arrangement of a graded course of 
lessons’ upon ethical and religious topics 
adapted to primary and intermediate chil- 
dren, which lessons shall involve the study 
of the Bible and provide for a thorough mas- 
tery of such of its truths as can be received 
by such children. 

z. That arrangements shall be made whereby 
the principles of modern educational methods 
shall be studied and applied to Sunday- 
school work by a selected class of young men 


‘and women, from whose ranks teachers, when 


needed, can be drawn. 

3. That the teachers of the school shall 
convene at stated times to discuss methods of 
instruction, and to aid each other by what 
can be learned from the experience of each. 

4. That Sunday-schools be more thoroughly 
graded to meet the requirements of a pro- 
gressive course of lessons. 

5. That good order be maintained in the 
Sunday-school, whereby reverence for the 
time and place may be inculcated and the 
children be led to feel the impulses to self- 
control and right-doing which the Sunday- 
school seeks to implant. 

6. That teachers should seek to become 
familiar with the methods used in up-to-date 
secular schools, by visiting such schools, by 
reading books upon methods, and by attend- 
ing schools or meetings that furnish instruc- 
tion along these lines. 


The following are helpful books for Sun- 
day-school workers: ‘‘The Point of Contact 
in Teaching,’’ by Patterson DuBois, pub- 
lished by John D. Wattles & Co., Philadel- 
phia; ‘‘Beckonings from Little Hands,’’ by 
the same author and same publisher; ‘‘Es- 
sentials of Method,’’ by De Garmo, pub- 
lished by D. C. Heath & Co., Boston; 
*“General Method,’’ by McMurry, Public 
School Publishing Company, Bloomington, 
Ill. 


Reprints of the popular Easter Services of 
1893, 1894, and 1898, will be furnished by 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society. Price 
5 cents a copy or $4 per hundred. No new 
service will be issued this year. The Unita- 
rian Sunday School Society also furnishes 
the leaflet of Easter recitations which was 
published last year,—a very comprehensive 
and satisfactory collection of poems. Price 
5 cents a copy. 


Now is the time for the Sunday-schools 
and churches to remember the appeal of the 
Unitarian Sunday School Socie.y. Now is 
the best time to gather the money from these 
sources, because they are in full membership. 
Now is the right time to help the society, 
and keep its treasury strong, rather than to 
wait until the last moment.or at the begin- 
ning of the school year. Donations are com- 
ing in very satisfactorily, as compared with 
previous years. Some societies increase, a 
few are a little lower than last year; and, 
altogether, there is every reason to be fairly 


| shown. 
‘demands of the Sunday-school work, 
ithink of what can be done with a greater 
| revenue, the appeal is most earnestly pre- 
|sented to the lovers of Unitarianism to rally 
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well satisfied with the financial support thus 
But, when we consider the enlarging 
and 


to the support of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society, which now responds to de- 


|mands throughout the length and breadth of 
‘the denomination, from Boston to San Fran- 
|cisco, and from Montreal to Galveston, Tex. 
| Yes; and beyond these borders it carries its 


work over into the Old World. To what 


‘better. object can Unitarians devote their 
| money? 


Church News. 


Boston.—King’s Chapel, Rev. Howard’ 
N. Brown: The Wednesday noon service 
February 15 will be conducted by Rev. Alex- 
ander McKenzie of Cambridge. 


Ministers’ Monday Club, February 13, 
I0 30 A.M.: Rev. George H. Hosmer will 
preside. Rev. Henry A. Westall will give 
the address on ‘‘The Race. Question seen 
through Southern Eyes.’’ The public in- 
vited. 


South Congregational Church: The Citi- 
zenship Class will be conducted on Sunday, 
February 12, by Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, 
who will speak on ‘‘The Horrors of Armed 
Peace.’’ The class meets at ten minutes 
past twelve, in the parlor of the church. 


Dr. E. E. Hale will speak in our Monday 
evening course at Parker Memorial on Mon- 
day evening, February 13, on ‘‘The Claims 
of Unitarianism on People of Liberal 
Thought.’’ This is one in a series on 
‘*The Claims of Modern Religious Organiza- 
tions.’’ The interest is great, and. the audi- 
ence almost fills the larger hall. 


In the Church of the Disciples, Mr. Ames 
is giving to teachers and others a series of 
monthly talks on ‘‘Aspects of Religious 
Thought.’’ On Monday evening last his 
subject was ‘‘Theosophy,’’ or the Oriental 
‘‘Wisdom Religion,’’ as it is now inter- 
preted and offered to the Western nations. 
In its basic doctrine of man’s spiritual nat- 
ure,—his share in the Universal Life,—and 
in its affirmation of the law of moral conse- 
quences, it is in essential harmony with 
Christianity. Its theories of pre-existence 
and reincarnation, though traceable in. the 
New Testament, must pass for speculations 
not verifiable by logic or by ordinary expe- 
rience. 


Sunday: school Superintendents’ Confer- 
ence: On Thursday evening, January 26, this 
body held the second meeting of its second 
season in the parlors of the South Congrega- 
tional Church. A pleasant lunch and social 
gathering at six o’clock was followed: by an 
informal talk at 7.30. Mr. Frank Page of 
Wollaston spoke on ‘‘ How to secure Regular 
Attendance at Sunday-school.’’ His experi- 
ence has taught him to trust less and less to 
special devices, and to lay more stress upon 
perfect faithfulness on the part of the super- 
intendent. When superintendents as a class 
realize that in their work they have the 
greatest opportunity of their lives to work 
for.mankind, then will they be faithful to 
every detail. Perfect faithfulness is, after 
all, easier than anything else. It consists in 
regular attendance at Sunday-school. and at 
teachers’ meetings, in letting nothing but 
illness, detain one. It is best to use business 
methods in every department of the ‘school 
work. As for attendance of: pupils, individ- 
ual competition affects only a: few: class 
competition is absolutely unfair. Regularity 
on, part of superintendent and teacher will 
react upon school, and one great benefit that 
will be derived will come from continuity 
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of lessons. <A very general discussion on the 
part of the superintendents closed a most 
helpful meeting. 


Billerica, Mass.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Minot O. Simons: A commemorative 
deed of much interest in the history of our 
church took place on Wednesday, January 18, 
in the placing of two mural tablets in the 
church room. Both are of the same size and 
design, and are of unpolished gray Tennes- 
see marble. One is in memory of. Rev. 
C. C. Hussey, given by Mrs. Thomas Talbot 
of North Billerica, and bearing the following 
inscription :— 

‘‘TIn memory of . 
The Rev. Christopher Coffin Hussey, 
j Born at Nantucket June 19, 1820, ~ 
Beloved Pastor of this church for 28 years, 
‘ From 1866 to 1894. 
Pastor Emeritus until his death at Wellesley 
Hills, November 14, 1897.’ 


The other one is in memory of the late 
Gov. Thomas Talbot, and is given by his 
four children, Thomas Talbot, Mrs. Frederic 
S. Clark, Mrs. Victor I. Cumnock, and Le 
Roy H. Talbot, and bears the following in- 
scription :— 

‘*In memory of 
é Thomas Talbot, 
Born at Cambridge, New York, 
September 7, 1818. 
Pied at Billerica, Massachusetts, 
October 6, 1885.’’ 


Cambridge, Mass.— Appleton Chapel: 
Evening service, Sunday, February 12, 7.30 
pM. Rev. W. De W. Hyde, D.D., presi- 
dent of Bowdoin College, will preach. 


Concord, Mass.— First Parish, Rev. 
Loren B. Macdonald: On Sunday, January 
22, the Guild of the First Parish celebrated 
its tenth anniversary. The meeting was held 
in the church; and Rev. B. R. Bulkeley of 


_ Beverly, the former pastor of the church and 


founder of the guild in Concord, was pres- 
ent. He told what he remembered of the 
small beginnings of the guild, and then de- 
fined the purpose of the organization as a 
consecrated effort of the young people to 
become more like Christ. Mr. Macdonald 
followed Mr. Bulkeley, and spoke upon the 
two classes of people in the world,—those 
who care and those who do not care. About 
forty young people came from Lexington and 
Bedford to attend the anniversary; and, after 
the meeting, the guild invited them down 
into the church parlor for slight refreshment 
and a social hour before starting on their 
homeward drive. , 


Des Moines, Ia.—A Fellowship Meeting 
of the Iowa Association of Unitarian and 
Other Independent Churches will be held in 
this city on February 7, 8, and 9. The 
opening sermon Tuesday evening will be by 
Rev. George W. Stone of Kansas City, Mo. 
Wednesday morning Miss Gordon will speak 
on ‘‘The Present Problems of the Iowa Asso- 
ciation’’?; and the discussion will be led by 


‘Miss Safford, Mr. Judy, and Mr. Wilson. 


At 11 the question, ‘‘How may we win a 
Closer Fellowship in Iowa?’’ will bé an- 
swered by Mr. Mulholland of Iowa Falls, 
J. H. Palmer of Cedar Rapids, Henry L. 
Griffiths of Des Moines, G. S. Garfield of 
Humboldt, and F. H. York of Anamosa. At 
noon Mr. Wilson will lead the devotional 
meeting; and at 2 in the afternoon Mr. Mann 
of Oniaha will give a paper on ‘‘The Con- 
tinuity of Religious Growth, ’’ to be followed 
at 2.30 by the subject of ‘Loyalty to Liberal 
Periodicals: The Register versus the Out- 
look.’ Wednesday evening there will be 
a reception of delegates and a dinner served 
by the Des Moines parish. Thursday morm- 
ing ‘‘Plans of Work’’ will be discussed, Mr. 


; -Jady taking up ‘‘General Missionary Work,’’ 


Miss Gordon ‘‘The Iowa City Church,”’’ 
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Missionary. 


Webster City, and Mr. Miller of Iowa City. 


be led by Mr. Graves. 


Rev. William Brunton: The annual meeting, 


isfactory reports received. 


the afternoon, as_ heretofore. 
committees were elected, and 


the will of the late Elery T. Taber. 


Ellsworth, Me.—The ordination and in- 


Rev. Loren B. Macdonald of Concord, Mass. 
The ordaining prayer was offered by Rev. 
Andrew Hahn of Wolfboro, N.H. 


extended by Rev. T. E. St. John of East- 
port. 


(orthodox Congregational), Rev. J. P. Si- 
monton (Methodist). 


Lawrence, Kan.—First Unitarian Church: 
The installation of Rev. Orello Cone as min- 
ister of this church took place January 26. 
Rev. N. M. Mann preached the sermon. 
Rev. George W. Stone extended the right 
hand of fellowship. Rev. A. Wyman offered 
the installing prayer. Rev. W. G. Banker, 
Rev. C. G. Howland, and Prof. A. M. Wil- 
cox took other parts in the service. 


Leominster, Mass.—First Congregational 
Society: The invitation given to Rev. Fred- 
erick J. Gauld of Reading to become the min- 
ister of this society has been accepted. 


Lincoln, Neb.—Rev. J. Lewis Marsh was 
installéd as pastor of All Souls’ Church Fri- 
day evening, January 13. In the installation 
service the invocation was pronounced by 
Rey. T. J. Thompson, pastor of the Chris- 
tian Church of Lincoln; the Scripture was 
read by Rev. John Doane, the Congrega- 
tional pastor; the installation prayer and 
sermon were delivered by Rev. N. M. Mann, 
the Unitarian minister of Omaha; the ad- 
dress to the pastor was given by the chancel- 
lor of the State University, Prof. George E. 
MacLean, a Presbyterian; the address to the 
people was given by Rev. G. W. Stone, 
pastor of the Unitarian church of Kansas 
City, whose missionary efforts succeeded in 
establishing this church in Lincoln; and the 
right hand of fellowship was given by Rev. 
W. H. Manss, Congregational minister, and 
the benediction by the new pastor. 


Meadville, Pa.— Theological School: 
Jacob A. Riis, the enemy of the slum, the 
friend of home, has delighted the people of 
Meadville with the unique treatment of his 
lectures on ‘‘The Battle with the Slums’’ 
and ‘*How the Other Half lives.’’ All sec- 
tarian differences are forgotten in the fellow- 
feéling he awakens in his hearers for the 
‘poor. He’ is such a thorough-going lover of 
courage and honesty that he cannot help re- 
ferring in loyalest tones to his friend Roose- 
velt, the embodiment of these two virtues. 


and Mr. Ferrin the question of ‘‘A State 
At eleven o’clock ‘‘Sunday 
Evening as an Opportunity’’ will be treated 
by Mr. Hodgin of Humboldt, Mr. Graves of 


The devotional meeting Thursday noon will 
At two o'clock in 
the afternoon Mr. Gould will give ‘‘A Plea 
for Theology,’’ to be discussed by Mr. Ben- 
nett of Keokuk. This will be followed by 
‘‘An Hour with New Books,’’ and by a 
stereopticon lecture in the evening on ‘* Jesus 


in Picture, Poem, and Song,’’ by Miss 
Safford. 
Fairhaven, Mass.—Christian Church, 


January 26, was well attended, and very sat- 
It was voted to 
hold the Sunday service in the morning on 
and after first Sunday in February instead of 
Officers and 

resolutions 
adopted, expressing the gratitude of the so- 
ciety for the valuable property left to it by 


stallation of Mr. A. H. Coar as pastor of the 
Unitarian church took. place January 17, at 
two o’clock. The sermon was preached by 


The 
charge was given by Rev. J. C. Perkins of 
Portland, and the right hand of fellowship 


Others who took part in the service 
were Rev. S. C. Beach, Rev. E. L. Hunt 


Rev. 
Circle, established here \three years ago, is 
extending its influence beyond the city and 
throughout the State. 
church have issued a booklet on ‘‘Brown- 
ing,’’ which is in great demand. 
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His whole-souled talks to the students of Alle- 
ghany College and of the Theological School 
were inspirations. 
go up to it!’ 
every man who listened will put into his 
work more heart, more honesty, more dig- 
nity, more devotion, because his spirit has 
been quickened by the spirit of Jacob A. 
Riis, modern hero. 


‘“Whatever your work is, 
This was the message, and 


Plainfield, N.J.—AI1 Souls’ Church, Rev. 


A. C. Nickerson: Thursday evening, Jan- 
uery 26, our church celebrated its tenth anni- 
ve ary. 
school room for the members of the parish 
and our inv: ed guests. 
nished by a local caterer, and covers were 
laid for sixty-six. 
B. Wells, the president of our board of trus- 
tees, who is at the South, Mr. Samuel Hunt- 
ington presided. 
guest was Rev. Thomas R. Slicer of New 
York, who gave us an admirable after-dinner 
address, highly interesting, and encouraging 
every one. 
started our movement here, and who has most 
wisely and graciously fathered it ever since, 
gave some reminiscences of the early days 
which were very interesting. 
Clark of New Brighton, a former pastor, 
addressed us with excellent judgment and fine 
feeling, telling something of Mr. Tilden’s 
most loving ministry, and recalling parish- 
oners of his own who are no longer with 
us. 
Arthur H. Grant of Montclair, 
Walter Reid Hunt of Orange congratulated 
the society on its growth and prosperity ; 
while Mrs. Florence Howe Hall and the pas- 
tor represented the parish in a few concluding 
words. 
ful and encouraging anniversary feast, and 
our people are minded to go on from it to 
better and better things in the cause of right- 
eousness. 


Supper was spread in the Sunday- 
The supper was fur- 


In the absence of Henry 


Our chief speaker and 


Rev. D. W. Morehouse, 


Rev. D. M. Wilson of Brooklyn, Rev. 
and Rev. 


It was in every way a most success- 


Church, 
Browning 


Spokane, Wash.— Unitarian 
Oliver J. Fairfield: The 


The ladies of 


St. John, N.B.—Rev. Stanley M. Hunter: 


At the annual meeting, January 18, the fol- 
lowing board of trustees was elected: Presi- 
dent, 
Alderman Waring; George S. Fisher; Elisha 
Smith; William George Dunlop; Robert Lee; 
John H. Poole; Capt. J. W. Keast; and 
A. W. Reed, 
diting Commitee for the current year is 
F. G. S. Fitzpatrick and James T, Carpen- 
ter. 
during the past year, the treasurer’s report 


George S. Cushing; vice-president, 


secretary-treasurer. The Au- 


Considering the very much larger outgo 


who 


Rev. ‘Hobart 


the 
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Cheap Seed) 


‘We can help you get them. Send 8 cents in 
stamps and receive four packages of home 
grown seed:—T'wiss, new early cabbage; 
Potomac, the néw tomato; Dirigo, the ear- 
liest beet; Quincy Market, the sweetest 
early corn, with our flower and vegetable 
seed catalogue, full of engravings. With one 
Che ame it isthe largest vegetable catalogue 
published, Cut off one of the home grown 
labels, write in the name of this paper, and it 
shall ‘count as 25 cents toward any order 
amounting to $1.00, excepting our special 
collections, in which we offer 83 packages 
seed of choice ‘vegetables for $1.00, and 15 
packages of selected flower seed, 40c, 
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shows a distinct’ and promising gain in 
finances. The Ladies’ Alliance bazaar, held 
December 7 and 8, netted that useful and 
active organization about $150. The Alli- 
ance takes this opportunity of publicly ex- 
pressing their gratitude to those societies and 
individuals that aided their bazaar and helped 
to make it the success it was. At the annual 
meeting of the Sunday-school, William G. 
Dunlop was elected superintendent, Mrs. 
Deborah Fisher assistant superintendent, Mrs. 
Hunter secretary, and Miss Waring treasurer. 
The Post-office Mission has been doing some 
good work this winter. The Sunday service 
is held in the evening. It has been well 
attended all winter, arousing an interest in 
the vital truths of the liberal gospel. The 
Unity Club grows in membership and inter- 
est. Altogether, the outlook in St. John, 
without being brilliant, is bright, cheerful, 
and hopeful. 


St. Louis, Mo.—At the Church of the 
Unity, Mr. Hosmer’s subjects for January 
have been: ‘‘Infidelity: The Name and the 
Thing’’; ‘‘The Moral Tendencies from En- 
vironment and Habit’’; ‘‘A Morming- with 
George Herbert, Poet and Priest’’; ‘‘The 
New Protestantism.’’ An interesting organ- 
ization of this city is the ‘‘Contemporary 
Club.’’ It was started last spring, for bring- 
ing together people of different beliefs and 
church connections in a discussion of ques- 
tions of serious thought, practical and spec- 
ulative. So far it has realized its purpose. 
Next month Bishop Potter comes to us to 
speak before the club upon ‘‘Some Civic 
Ideals.’’ Last year we had Washington 
Gladden, President Schurman of Cornell, 
and Dudley M. Foulke The club has no 
constitution, only an Executive Committee 
of seven,—widely representative,—who ar- 
range for the meetings and engage the 
“speakers. We have about two hundred mem- 
bers, of all religious connections. There is 
a modest banquet, followed by the main 
address, and brief addresses suggested 
thereby. 


Taunton, Mass.—An event of great in- 
terest to the First Congregational Church was 
the installation of Rev. Alfred R. Hussey, 
which occurred on the evening of January 3- 
The order of service was as follows: invoca- 
tion, by Rev. C. H. Porter of Hingham; 
reading of Scriptures, by Rev. A. M. Lord of 
Providence; sermon, by Rev. S. A. Eliot of 
Boston; prayer, by Prof. C. C. Everett of 
Cambridge; right hand of fellowship, by 
Rev. Paul R. Frothingham of New Bedford; 
charge to minister, by Rev. S. W. Brooke of 
Boston; address to the people, by Rev. John 
P. Forbes of Brooklyn. The service was con- 
cluded by singing the fine hymn, ‘‘The Holy 
Church of God appears’’; and the benedic- 
tion, by the pastor. Mr. Hussey adds the 
twentieth name to the long line of those who 
have served this church as its ministers in the 
two hundred and sixty years of its history. 
With the inspiration which comes from a 
long and honorable past, with the inspira- 
tion, also, that should come with the advent 
of a young and earnest minister, this ancient 
church now goes forward to fulfil a good 
ministry in the place where its light has 
shone for so many years. } 


Waltham, Mass.—First Parish: The set 
of four responsive congregational services 
which Mr. Pulsford has recently prepared 
were introduced in this church last Sunday. 
One of the main features of these services is 
that music for the responses is printed at the 
end of the little volume. It is intended to 
use them in rotation, repeating one in those 
months in which there happen to be five Sun- 
days. The first of these services, which in 
leafiet form has been on trial for a couple of 
months, has proved sufficiently helpful to 
justify the introduction of the complete set 
of four. : 
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Wilton, N-.H.— Rev. William F. Furman: 
The Women’s Alliance connected with the 
liberal Christian church gave a very success- 
ful entertainment January 12 in celebration 
of the first anniversary of the inauguration of 
‘“Gentlemen’s Night.’’ A series of striking 
tableaux vivants, entitled ‘‘A Dream of Fair 
Women,’’ was presented, accompanied by 
music. A paper was read by Mrs. William 
F. Furman, giving, among other things, a 
history of the Wilton Alliance. The Alli- 
ance was formed in 1894 by Mrs. George 
Whiting. The present membership is thirty- 
five, and the average attendance at thirty-five 
meetings has been twenty. Special addresses 
have been delivered by Mrs. B. Ward Dix, 
Mrs. Mary B. Davis, Mrs. Lincoln of Bos- 
ton, Rev. J. C. Mitchell, Rev. A. J. Rich, 
and Rev. William F. Furman. Among 
the subjects that have been discussed are: 
‘*Martineau,’’ ‘‘Channing,’’  ‘‘ Parker,’’ 
‘*Holmes,’’ ‘‘Lucy Larcom,’’ ‘‘Celia Thax- 
ter,’’ ‘‘Mrs. H. B. Stowe,’’ ‘‘ Frances Power 
Cobbe,’’ *‘Dorothea Dix,’’ ‘‘The Bermuda 
Islands, ’’ and ‘‘The Hawaiian Islands.’* At 
the February meeting Mrs. Abby A. Peter- 
son of Jamaica Plain will speak. The topic 
for the March meeting will be ‘‘Spanish 
History, Art, and Literature.’*’ During the 
four years of its history the Alliance has paid 
into the church treasury over $500, has con- 
tributed to several needy churches and benev- 
olent objects, and has furnished a copy of 
the Christian Register to the Wilton Public 
Library. High hopes are entertained for the 
future. A poem entitled ‘‘Woman’s Power,’’ 
by Rev. William F. Furmess, was read at the 
meeting on the 12th inst. 


Worcester League of Unitarian 
Women met in the Church of the Unity, 
Worcester, Mass., on January 18, the presi- 
dent, Mrs. Nathaniel Seaver, in the chair. 
The first paper of the day was given under 
the auspices of the Religious and Philan- 
thropic News Committee, upon ‘‘The Work 
of the Lend a Hand Clubs and the Young 
People’s Religious Unions.’’ This was fol- 
lowed by an address upon ‘‘The National Al- 
liance of Unitarian Women,’’ by Mrs. Kate 
Gannett Wells of Boston, and later by papers 
upon the work of the British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association and that of the American 
Unitarian Association. The day was one of 
unusual interest, and about one hundred and 
sixty women were present. The collection 
was voted to Rev. Mr. Douthit. 


Connecticut Valley Liberal Laymen’s 
Club.— Met January 18 at the Norwood, 
Northampton. A set of by-laws was adopted, 
and about seventy charter members enrolled. 
After the dinner was served, the speakers of 
the evening were happily introduced by Mr. 
William W. McClench of Chicopee, presi- 
dent of the club. The subject discussed was 
“*The Organization of Liberalism.’’ Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot was the guest of the even- 
ing, and spoke convincingly of the necessity 
of organization to fully meet the opportuni- 
ties confronting the liberals. Mr. Samuel 
Bowles, editor of the Springfield Repudlican, 
followed in a thoughtful address, stating 
with clearness and force the attractions of 
Unitarian thought, and the demand that lay- 
men unite to bring this thought and life 
within grasp of all. Prof. Charles H. Keyes 
of Holyoke spoke with vigor along the same 
line of thought, and was followed with brief 
addresses by Joseph W. Stevens of Greenfield 
and Prof. S. T. Maynard of Amherst. The 
meeting was characterized by well-sustained 
enthusiasm, and aroused our hopes for better 
things. As we listened to these laymen 
speaking with evident conviction for the 
local field, an earmest of sympathy and help 
assured the larger denominational movement 
so clearly set forth by Mr. Eliot. The next 
meeting will probably be held in Springfield, 
and will be a ‘‘Ladies’ Night.’* 
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New York League of Unitarian 
Women.—On Friday, January 6, the league 
met at All Souls’ Church. The subject for 
the day was ‘‘Our Country as a Factor in 
Social Evolution.’* Rev. Antoinette Brown 
Blackwell spoke upon ‘‘What has Democracy 
accomplished?*? ‘‘Democracy,’’ said the 
speaker, has always been a great word, but 
never so great as at the present time. We 
are at the “‘turning of the ways,’’ asa na- 
tion. We have come out of the war with 
new responsibilities. We must all share 
them, and the women must be ready to take 
strong measures. Who is better fitted than 
the American woman and the Unitarian 
woman to go out as teachers to the new 
provinces? Every one of us should take up 
the public questions as a part of our relig- 
ion. Mrs. Daniel M. Wilson of Brooklyn 
read a paper on ‘‘What should be our Future 
Policy regarding Foreign Alliances and Col- 
onization?’’? Arguments for and against ex- 
pansion were brought forward, and an earnest 
protest made against trying to settle all by 
expediency. In the discussion which fol- 
lowed, and which was led by Mrs. Franklin 
W. Hooper, the difficulties which have to be 
dealt with in our new possessions were 
clearly defined. The outlook did not appear 
hopeful when dirt and disease, bribery and 
corruption, were met on all sides; but the 
work involved is inspiring. Every forward 
step which history records has been made 
with a struggle. Whatever it costs, we will 
not take a backward step. Columbia is the 
grand world-mother, faithful to her own, and 
still stretching a hand everywhere. The 
Constitution meets the needs of all this peo- 
pleat all times; and, according to the prin- 
ciples laid down by its founders, all ques- 
tions may be dealt with. A word was said 
with regard to what may be learned from 
other countries, and a Colorado woman spoke 
of the good that woman’s suffrage has accom- 
plished in her State. In her closing remarks 
the president referred to the Russian and. 
Chinese questions, and touched upon our 
alliance with England. After the singing of 
a hymn, those present remained to enjoy 
a social hour at luncheon. 


New York Unitarian Sunday School 
Union.—The January meeting of the union 
was held in-the parish home of All Souls’ 
Church, Manhattan, on the 2oth inst. There 
was a very good attendance. At the after- 
noon session Rev. Willard Reed of Passaic 
read a most exhaustive and convincing paper 
on the theme of ‘‘The One-topic Lesson Sys- 
tem in Sunday-Schools.’’ He gave a very 
interesting history of the evolution of the 
one-topic system, and claimed that its advan- 
tages are self-evident and almost universally 
recognized. He said that they are (1) unity, 
(2) definiteness of aim and work, and (3) 
the possibility of measuring results from 
time to time, its chief value, however, being 
found in the fact that it gives the school a 
feeling of loyalty to a definite purpose and a 
sense of responsibility. He claimed that its 
advantages are exceptionally evident in the 
case of small schools, as it tends to bring the 
whole school together. He would except from 
its operation the infant and adult classes, but 
would include all children from the age of 
seven to the age of twenty years. Mr. Reed’s 
paper was much appreciated. Miss Gilbert 
of Brooklyn gave a short address on ‘‘The 
Teacher's Experience Topic,’’ as announced 
in the programme. Mrs. Grant of Newburg 
was unable to be present. At the evening 
session Rey. D. M. Wilson of Brooklyn ad- 
dressed the union on ‘‘The Essentials and 
Non-essentials of Success in Sunday-school 
Teaching.’’ He said that the essentials are 
that the teacher should point to the best side 
always, should feel responsibility for his (or 
her) children, should feel the personal rela- 
tion, should encourage the children to attend 
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church, should have a knowledge of the 
child’s mind, and know what is being done 
in the day school, should use sympathy, in- 
tuition, and common sense. The speaker 
dwelt upon the supreme importance of sim- 
plicity in teaching children of all ages, 
claimed that emotion should be sought for 
rather than ideas or facts, and that the Bible 
should be taught zz Bible language, and should 
be used honestly, and, finally, that the 
teacher should have the advantages and privi- 
leges of the teachers’ meetings. 

There was a lively and interesting discus- 
sion at both sessions, in which, in addition 
to the speakers themselves, Messrs. Jack- 
son, Stiles, Hunt, Clark, Mrs. Dorman B. 
Eaton, Mrs. Robert H. Davis, Mrs. Becher, 
Mrs. Morehouse, Mr. Smith, Mr. Hudson, 
Mr. Slicer, and others took part. The roll- 
call showed that thirteen schools belonging to 
the union were represented by sixty-two dele- 
gates. At the evening session it was ‘‘ Voted, 
That the union, as an organization, should 
enter into the competition to obtain new 
subscribers for the Christian Register, any 
prémium thus obtained to go to the treasury 
of the union, the Sunday-school of the union 
obtaining the largest number of subscribers to 


Business Notices. 


The Limit Reached.—It would seem as if there 
must bé a limit somewhere to the present low prices of 
parlor furniture. It is easily understood how cheap fur- 
niture can be sold for a cheap price; but, when such a 
parlor set as that described in another column by the 
Paine Furniture Company is offered at the low price of 
$115, it is a matter not easy to comprehend. If such reduc- 
tions continue, we shall soon have furniture actually given 
away. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder. 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. George M. Bodge for 


the winter is Westwood, Mass. ‘ 


“THE address of Rev. C. W. Wendte for the 


winter is 226 Huntington Avenue, Boston. 


THE address of Rev. M. K. Schermerhorn, 
assistant to Dr. R. Heber Newton, rector of All Souls’ 
Episcopal Church, New York City, is corner of Madison 
Avenue and 66th Street. , 


Deaths. ; 


In Peterboro, N.H., 26th ult., Helen M. Hunt, 17 yrs. 


In Winchester, sth inst., Nancy Alfreda Andrew, aged 
74 YYS. - 

She was the last surviving sister of the late Gov. John A, 
Andrew, and an esteemed member of the Church of the 
Disciples in this city. 


MARGARET ATHERTON PIKE. 
There are a few still living who remember the gentle 


_saintliness of Rev. Richard Pike and the patience and 


courage of his wife who so long survived him. The four 
children seemed to inherit the heroic qualities of their 
parents, though three of the four, after long and brave 
struggles, have yielded to the mastery of death. 

The last of the three to pass away was Miss Margaret, 
who died in Cambridge on the 22d of January, leaving a 
circle of warm friends, who sincerely appreciated the 
beauty of her unusual character. She ‘had rare gifts, a 
mind alert, receptive, and quick to respond to all appeals 
to liberality and catholicity of thought. She was well 
read, and imparted her knowledge with patience and skill 
whenever she was able to teach, True as steel in friend- 
ship, her loving heart found its gladdest expression in the 
home circle, where her devotion, first to the beloved sister, 
who for so many years was an invalid, and afterward to 
her mother, whose latter years were filled with pain and: 
sorrow, was so marked that it called forth the loving ad- 
miration of all who were admitted within the sacred privacy 
of the little home. Fora long time aninvalid herself, she 
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rejoiced at last in renewed health, and was gay and happy 
in this outlook over a brighter world; but in time the 
shadows of suffering closed in upon her again. Her own 
serene faith and uncomplaining endurance helped to 
lighten the gloom and to comfort those who saw her 
anguish; while the clear light of her supreme faith in the 
immortal life glorified her pain, and showed how the 
spirit of frail humanity may triumph over physical ill. 
Those who knew and loved Miss Pike will always recall 


her memory as an inspiration to hope and courage. 
B.C. B. 


IN MEMORIAM. 
MRS. ANNE BARBARA RICHARDSON. 


The large-minded, large-hearted woman who has so re- 
cently left us occupied a place in this community which no 
one personis likely again to fill. For more than a generation 
her influence has been an inspiration, her interest a tower 
of strength in all local philanthropic undertakings, while 
for twenty years the Commonwealth has profited by: her 
wise and efficient service either as trustee of the State 
Primary and Reform Schools or as member of the Board 
of Lunacy and Charity. 

To mention all the humanitarian or educational move- 
ments with which Mrs. Richardson was identified would 
be impossible even to those who knew her best. The most 
casual retrospect recalls her active interest in the United 
States Sanitary Commission, in the Middlesex Mechanics’ 
Association, the Ministry at Large, the Old Ladies’ Home, 
the Channing Fraternity, the People’s Club, the Home for 
Young Women and Children, the Lowell Art Club, the 
Flower Mission, the Women’s Alliance (of which she was 
the very soul), the Middlesex Women’s Club; the Lowell 
General Hospital. But, before the organization of these 
beneficent endeavors, her love of justice and humanity had 
expressed themselves in her attitude toward slavery, which 
she characterized as the great blot on American civilization. 
It required no ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” to make her an 
abolitionist: she was one always. The Civil War was to 
her a war not only for the Union, but against slavery. Her 
children were brought up on Whittier’s anti-slavery lyrics, 
and still recall the fervor with which she used to repeat to 
them the stirring lines of “‘ Massachusetts to Virginia,” 
that typical expression of the New England spirit. Of all 
the varied philanthropic causes in which she engaged after 
the war, perhaps that nearest to her heart was her official 
work for the defective and dependent classes of the Com- 
monwealth. At a meeting of a small club of which she 
was a member she was asked to describe the nature of her 
duties on the State Board of Charity. To many present 
her words gave the first glimpse they had ever received of 
sociological problems. Her presentation of the subject was 
a revelation of her intimate knowledge of institutional 
methods and pauper legislation, of keen insight into human 
nature, of wisdom gained through practical experience, of 
sound judgment, and of a wealth of human sympathy. All 
who heard her felt that the magnificent work of which she 
had told them, and for which she was so pre-eminently 
fitted, was the crowning glory of her life. 

She is known by her good deeds, and “her own works 


were countless, and she never wearied in well-doing. Yet 
to her mourning friends, what she was transcends even 
what she did; and those who knew and loved her would 
fain depict, however imperfectly, what this noble woman 
was throughout her useful life. 

Sprung from a long line of self-respecting New England 
ancestry, comprising such typical names as Sawyer, Howe, 
Conant, Prescott, Walcott, Mrs. Richardson inherited 
the characteristics of the Puritans. She had their rigid 
integrity, their absolute truthfulness, their uncompromis- 
ing candor, their hatred of shams, their horror of idleness, 
and supremely their democratic spirit. She had, too, that 
distrust of emotion which caused them to repress outward 
demonstrations of feeling, so that only her closest friends 
fully realized the warmth and tenderness of her affections. 

Mrs. Richardson possessed the intellectual and literary 
tastes which are the birthright of the true New Englander. 
She was a woman of exceptional mental culture, familiar 
with the masterpieces of literature, fearless and discrim- 
inating in literary criticism. In her family circle the works 
of Shakespeare were household words. For years, in the 
Plato Club, she read, discussed, and made part of herself 
the great thoughts of the world’s greatest philosopher. 
But the Bible always remained to her—as to many Unita- 
rians who question its divine inspiration—the storehouse 
of the wisdom of the ages; and this wisdom nourished her 
ethical and spiritual life. 

Books, however, were not her only resource. She found 
ever fresh delight in nature. A born flower-lover, her love 
was equalled by her knowledge. Undoubtedly, she knew 
all varieties of our Massachusetts flora,—knew them scien- 
tifically, not superficially. Happy when wandering in the 
fields and woods, she was perhaps happier still in her own 
garden,—that beautiful, old-fashioned garden which few 
ever passed without pausing to admire, With what superb 
recklessness she cut its luxuriant blossoms, and with what 
lavish generosity bestowed them on her friends! Many 
will never think of certain flowers again without remem- 
bering her, 


\ praise her in the gates.”” Her acts of private benevolence |: 
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To her mental endowments and her love of nature was 
added a feeling for art, surprising in our environment. 
The influence of heredity might be traced in the fact thay 
her maternal grandfather was a German, who, coming to 
Massachusetts a hundred and thirty years ago, married a 
New England woman, and ended his days in the country 
of his adoption. Many of his descendants have possessed 
the artistic nature, one of his grandchildren being the 
sculptor Greenough. It was probably this German strain 
in Mrs. Richardson’s Puritan blood which dowered her 
with the zsthetic sense and perhaps, as well, with a wider 
intellectual horizon. However this may be, it is certain 
that her feeling for art manifested itself in many ways 
years before the rest of her world realized that art is an 
essential element of the highest culture. 

Her house was filled with rare engravings which she had 
spent years in collecting. A paper on engravings and 
etchings read by her before a circle of friends showed such 
special knowledge, such comprehensive general informa- 
tion, such thorough understanding of the subject, that one 
of the great publishing houses tried by every means in its 
power to obtain the privilege of publication. With charac- 
teristic modesty she refused, because the article had been 
hastily written in her few leisure moments, and fell short 
of her own high standard. 

Though she had made a special study of engravings, her 
knowledge of art was not confined to them. She seized 
every opportunity to educate the esthetic side of her nat- 
ure, until her judgment was as unerring in art as in litera- 
ture; and it was impossible to tell in which she found 
greater enjoyment. 

With the demands of her charitable work, public and pri- 
vate, of her house hold, her garden, her extensive reading, 
her interest in art, Mrs. Richardson was always a busy 
woman, But amid all her engrossing occupations she 
made her home, especially during her husband’s lifetime, 
asocial centre. For many years the spacious family man- 
sion was an ‘‘ open house,’’ where guests from far and near 
found cordial welcome and whole-souled hospitality, and 
where all esteemed it a pleasure anda privilege to come. 

Yet, with brilliant intellectual and social gifts, with great 
strength of character, with self-reliance which enabled her 
cheerfully to accept responsibility, with such soundness of 
judgment that her opinions were sought and respected by 
men of position and influence, Mrs. Richardson had a 
diffidence, a timidity essentially feminine, which it was 
often difficult for her to overcome. Feminine, too, was an 
occasional impulsiveness of manner and speech, in marked 
contrast to her usual calm and dignified bearing. 

But the quick, impulsive utterance of some cherished 
conviction was never meant to wound, as she had an innate 
respect for the rights of others. She wasa loyal friend, 
sincere in sympathy, wise in counsel. Calumny and de- 
traction shunned her presence; for “she spoke no slander, 
no, nor listened to it.’ Her friends’ happiness was her 
happiness, their sorrow her sorrow. 

In her home and family Mrs. Richardson left no duty 
unfulfilled. To her children she was a fond and tender 
mother, to her husband a congenial and honored companion 
as wellas.a devoted wife. He died nine years before her ; 
and, though she never murmured, she never ceased to 
mourn his loss and to cherish his memory. ‘Ido not look 
forward any more,” were her touching words: ‘‘ my life is 
behindme.” Butshe took up her daily round of duties, 
large and small, and fulfilled them cheerfully and faithfully 
until her strength declined, her splendid powers failed her, 
and her full and useful life was ended. R. P. 


Lowell, February, 1899- 


FLOWERS. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


J. NEWMAN & SONS, 


51 TREMONT STREET. 
ESTABLISHED 1870, 


Established 
1859- 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


ese UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 


Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


LEWIS JONES & SON, 
UNDERTAKERS, 


No. 50 LAGRANCE STREET. 


Competent persons in attendance at all hours of the 
day and night. Telephone 665 Oxford. 

A chapel in the building for Funeral Services. 
No charge will he made our patrons for its use» 
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receive as a special prize a water-color paint- 
ing presented for that purpose by a friend of 
the union. All correspondence to be ad- 
dressed to Miss Gertrude Savage, Madison 
Avenue Hotel, New York City, to whom all, 
subscriptions thus obtained should be sent.’’ 


Worcester Conference.— The thirty- 
second annual meeting of the Worcester Con- 
ference was held in Worcester with the 
Second Parish on the igth of January. 
Twenty-eight out of the thirty-three societies 
of the conference were represented by twenty- 
four ministers, one hundred twenty-one dele- 
gates, and one hundred visitors. The devo- 
tional meeting was conducted by Rev. J. C. 
Kent, Northboro. After the transaction of 
the regular business the essay of the fore- 
noon was read by Rev. A. S. Garver, 
Worcester, on the subject of ‘‘Church Mem- 
bership.’’ After describing the conditions 
which led more than one hundred and twenty 
persons to join the Second Parish Church, 


the essayist said that we are coming to ap- 
preciate the value of the church as never 
before. Instead of its being an institution 
that we do not need, it is the one institution 
that we could least afford to be without. 
Are we making the most of it? The ques- 
tion is not, Do we belong to it? In any real 
sense, every true person does belong to it. 
Our problem is not how to create a member- 
ship that does not exist, but to utilize the 
natural membership we now have. To secure 
this, let us make our meaning perfectly clear 
and definite. Let us have no suggestion of 
theology or ceremony, or even of piety. Let 
the appeal be the ringing Christian appeal 
of honor and service. Present the claim of 
the church so that the youth shall reply, 
‘*These are my great interests: what can I 
do for them?’’ and then, that this generous 
sentiment may not be wasted, present the op- 
portunity for its realization in the definite 
act of allegiance to the church. Make the 
act significant of these high, moral purposes, 
and nothing else. We are on the threshold 
of a new era in our religious life. Let us 
raise our standard on high. Let us gather 
our forces and close our ranks, and march on, 
conquering and to conquer. The discussion 
of the essay was opened by Rev. Nathaniel 
Seaver of Leicester, and continued by Messrs. 
Greenman, Bailey, Eliot, Powell, Hayward, 
Royce, and Chamberlain. 

The following recommendations were pre- 
sented by Rev. W. F. Greenman of Fitchburg 
in behalf of a committee of the Worcester 
Ministers’ Association :— 

We would commend to the serious consideration of the 
churches of the Worcester Conference the advantages of a 
better organization of our church life. To this end we 
earnestly recommend,— 

First, That each and every one of our churches shall 
give honor and dignity to its statement of religious spirit 
and purpose; shall make its statement simple, clear, and 
strong; and, having its membership involve no test of 
creed or sacrament, shall make it an expression of purpose 
and a pledge of loyalty. The familiar form, “In the love 
of truth and in the spirit of Jesus, we unite for the worship 
of God and the service of man,” is in use in more than 
eighty of our churches, and is perhaps as good as any. 

Second, That this or some similar simple statement be 
adopted by our churches, or incorporated in the articles of 
organization of the society or parish, and that all persons 
be invited and urged to subscribe to the same, and thereby | 
become members of the church. 

‘Rev. J. C. Duncan of Clinton moved that 


the following amendment be adopted :— 


We further recommend that, besides instructing the 
young in the principles of the perfect life, Sunday-school 
teachers shall seek to influence their scholars to identify 
themselves with the church, not alone by attending its 
service and aiding in its support, but also, upon reaching 
the age of discretion, by publicly declaring their allegiance 
to the church, and subscribing their names to the statement 
of its spirit and purpose. - 

The amendment was lost, the original rec- 
ommendations adopted. 

The afternoon session of the conference 
was set apart for a consideration of the work 
of the American Unitarian Association. The 
first speaker was Rev. S. A. Eliot, who em- 
phasized the need of concentrating our ener- 
gies, the courage of our convictions, and the 
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spirit of construction, and explained the work 
of the Association. The next speaker was 
Rey. S. W. Sutton of Athol, who emphasized 
our need of devotion to our highest ideals. 
Rev. George W. Kent laid stress upon the 
value of fellowship, especially the fellowship 
of the American Unitarian Association. The 
subject was discussed by Rev. Enoch Powell 
of Nashua and Rev. S. B. Flagg of Grafton. 

The report of the treasurer showed a cash 
balance of $204.74. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: president, Jonathan- Smith, 
Esq., Clinton; vice presidents, Rev. George 
S. Ball of Upton, Mr. John C. Otis, Worces- 
ter; secretary, Rev. J. C. Duncan, Clinton; 
treasurer, Mr. Edward F. Tolman, Worces- 
ter. Directors: Rev. A. S. Garver, Worces- 
ter; Rey. A, F. Bailey, Barre; Rev. W. F. 
Greenman, Fitchburg; Mrs E, W. Batchel- 
der, West Upton; Mrs. James H, Wahl, 
Worcester; Mr. Charles S. Lord, Temple- 
ton. James C. Duncan, Secretary. 


Acknowledgments of the American 
Unitarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged........+csseeeesessececere PII,754:80 
1899. 


Jan. 2. Society in Warwick..... ccs. sees cece eens 6.00 
2. Mrs. A. L. Mayberry, Boston «+. -++++« 5.00 
4. Society in Framingham....... apiaghe ene 92.00 
4. J. Randolph Coolidge, Boston........+« 25.02 
4. Rey. Mary A. Graves, Boston.......:.. 5.00 
5. Society in Milwaukee, Wis., on account, 51.50 
5. Samuel .C. Derby, Columbus, Ohio..... 5.00 
5. Society in Brooklyn, Conn.. A 20.00 
5. Society in Belmont, on acco 40.00 
9. Society in Westboro .... 14.20 
g. Society in East Lexingto 5.50 

xo. First Parish, Portland, Me 325.00 
to. Society in Fairhayen...... 20.00 
to. Society in Waltham..... Be : 227.23 
11. Society in op on account........++ 5 23.00 
12. Mrs. A. R. W. Brown, Greensboro, Ga. 10.00 
22.50 

192.00 

25.00 

30.00 

$60.25) wean rpee sees hope smecsassiaassiee 10.25 

23. Nee Religious Society, Newton... 325.00 
23. A. A. Ballou, Detroit, Mich..........++ 10.00 
24. Society in Bedford.......- P 5.00 


Unity, Worcester... 
26. North Society, Salem, a 


$637.50) 2+ sinoevonynee> 577.50 
27. Society . Westford. 35.00 
30. Society in Sandwich, on un’ osc 7.00 
30. Society in Wilmington, Del., on account, 50.00 


31. Socond Church, Boston, on account.... 703.00 


een 


$14,656.54 


FRANCIS H. LINCOLN, 7yeas., 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Dr, Horatio Stebbins, 


Rev. Dr. Horatio Stebbins, for thirty-five 
years a conspicuous figure in San Francisco’s 
intellectual life, has resigned as pastor of the 
First Unitarian Church. ‘The failing health 
of advancing years is the cause assigned for 
the action. The letter of resignation is as 
follows :— 


To Mr. FRANK J. Symmes, Moderator of 
the Board of Trustees of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of San Francisco, AND TO 
THE TRUSTEES AND PEOPLE OF THE 
CHURCH :-— 


Dearly Beloved,—1I am admonished by time 
and events that the hour is come for me to 
resign the trust, which I have held as your 
minister, into your, hands; and I do hereby 
resign it, that. you may be free to act accord- 
ing to the dictates of your discretion, and as 
the welfare of the church demands. And I 


come to this decision by methods dictated 
alike by nature and Heaven. God hath so| 
ordered the generations. of mankind that one | 
generation goeth and another generation com- | 


eth, and thus is kept the bond that binds 
mankind to the throne of God. 
Originally unknown to you, I was chosen 
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through your confidence to be the successor of 
the beloved Thomas Starr King. With what- 
ever faithfulness or defect that trust has been 
discharged, you are the most fit judges; and 
I submit it all to your candid and true 
feeling. 

I will not dwell upon its imperfections, 
nor indulge in any enthusiasms of self-depre- 
ciation or honorable pride of self-respect. 
These all are with you, and are safe. 

I may say, perhaps, with grateful satisfac- 
tion, as under the guidance’ of a divine Prov- 


A good lamp-chimney deal- 
er keeps Macbeth and no 
other. 

Index tells what Number to 
get. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


essiah Pulpit” 
4898-99, 
SUCCEEDING «UNITY PULPIT.” 
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The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “ Messiah Pulpit’? 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


NOW READY: 
1. Worry. 3 
2. The Church’s' Claim on the Individual. 
3. Can we make Trouble serve us? 
4. Don’t Care—Religious and Political. 
5. The Parable of “Lot’s Wife.” (By Rey. 
Robert Collyer.) 


6. The Evils of Religious and Political Pes-_ 


simism. 
7%. The Word of God. 
8. Our Mission and our Missions. 
9. The Song and Sacrament of Thanksgiv- 
ing. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
10. My Life’s Meaning. 
11. Green Pastures and Still Waters. 
13. The Rebirth of Christ. 
15. The Worth of I Will. 
Collyer.) 
Series on ‘‘Belief in Immortality” : 
12, I. Primitive Ideas of Death and After. 


14. II. The Beliefs of the Old-world Civili- 
zations. 


16. III. The Old Testament and Immortal- 
ity. : 
17. The Patience of Hope.—A Story. (By Rey. 
Robert Collyer.) 
18. Peace on Earth. (By Edward Everett Hale.) 
19. Wild Lilies. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 


(By Rev. Robert 


Send for a shecimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-fourth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1898-99. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 

Now ready: : / 

1. Wrestling with God. 
2. The Wisdom of Fools. 
3. Lives worth Living. 
4. The Great Perhaps. 


GEO. H, ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, = = - Boston. 
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idence, that this ministry has been devoted 
to those great human interests that belong to 
man as man, and to human nature in its 
great common experiences and events, rather 
than to a provincial ecclesiasticism or paro- 
chial polity. The Church of God is co-ordi- 
nate with universal man, and human progress 
is but another name for the increasing. splen- 
dor of that light that lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world. For this every 
human interest is dear; and religion conse- 
crates, confirms, and establishes all forever 
and ever. 

I thank God, through Jesus Christ and the 
common daily life of men, that this ministry 
has reckoned human nature and the divine 
nature of kindred blood, and has never de- 
spised any man because he was rich or poor 
or ignorant or black, but has esteemed him 
as holding some mysterious and eternal rela- 
tion to the Father of all; and, in my heart 
of hearts, I can ask no greater blessing on 
you all than that the ministry that shall suc- 
ceed me may have as wide a grace and as 
free a love as the best that is in us can sug- 
gest of God or man. 

And now may love and blessing and honor 
and power be upon you from on high ever- 


more! Amen. 
(Signed) Horatio STEBBINS. 
By Roderick Stebbins. 
San Francisco, January 22. 


It was stated that the trustees would re- 
ceive the communication in the spirit in 
which it was written, and that, with the 
increasing health and strength of Dr. Steb- 
bins, it was not beyond reason to hope that 
the church might again enjoy the benefit of 
his great strength and influence. 

Charles A. Murdock spoke with feeling of 
the valued services of Dr. Stebbins in the 
past, and, as the letter of resignation could 
only be properly considered by the trustees, 
advised that the same be left to its wise con- 
sideration, in the full knowledge that the 
relations of Dr, Stebbins to the congregation 
was not to be severed; but, on the contrary, 
it was hoped that he might soon again be 
heard from the pulpit. 

As was noted recently, Rev. Stopford 
Brooke of Boston has been called to supply 
temporarily Dr. Stebbins’s pulpit. Friends 
of the retiring pastor believe that rest will 
restore health, and give him many years of 
usefulness. 

Dr. Stebbins is a native of Massachusetts, 
a graduate of Harvard University, and has 
ever been an industrious and tireless worker 
in his chosen field. He has taken active 
part, also, in the growth of San Francisco, 
and was a controlling spirit for many years 
in the Board of Regents of the University of 
California. 


Albert Wood Greenleaf. 


The passing away of this admirable man 
and devoted Unitarian, at the age of sixty- 
two years, brings to the city of Newburyport 
and its First Religious Society a bereave- 
ment than which none could have been more 
sadly felt. Weighted with financial cares, 
chiefly in trust for others, with exactions of 
time and strength such as few men bear; the 
chosen counsellor of numbers of men and 
women in their business interests, because of 
his absolute integrity and incorruptible judg- 
ment; member and officer of every local char- 
ity and benevolent association to which he 
could belong, and among the foremost in all 
enterprises for the improvement of public 
affairs,—no citizen held so many intimate 
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relations to the community. Modest and 
incapable of self-seeking, he quietly found 
his way into these many places of usefulness 
because of a genuine and vigilant interest; 
and, the more. obscure and laborious the ser- 
vice, the greater seemed his satisfaction. 

From all these duties and offices to the pub- 
lic he brought his entire manhood and abili- 
ties to the church whose interests were as dear 
to him as his own life. He was always the 
self-appointed host at the church door to 
greet brethren and welcome strangers, and 
was familiar with the condition of every 
family and nearly every individual. Whether 
in office or out of office, he carried the 
church affairs with him, even to the details 
of business. For years, ending only with 
his death, he was the loving and beloved, 
the never-failing, never discouraged superin- 
tendent of the Sunday-school. His religious 
convictions were strong and deep. The 
thought of God and the assurance of immor- 
tality were actuating and luminous forces 
in his life. To him Unitarianism was the 
one hopeful solution of the great enigmas, 
and to its cause he paid generous and unfal- 
tering devotion. 

Mr. Greenleaf was never a man of robust 
health, and, more readily than most men, 
might have excused himself from such mul- 
tiplication of interests for others and from 
busy Sunday employment. But these mani- 
fold sympathies, and this vital engagement 
in things above the drive of common busi- 
ness, seemed to bring to him constant replen- 
ishment of life; and, apparently, his strength 
was renewed by its very expenditure in noble 
and sympathetic ways. 

It is such men who show forth what our 
glorious religious faith can be and do, when 
fully vitalized and raised to a high degree. 
This unassuming layman would have for- 
bidden these words of praise; but his life 
and lives like his are gospels to which, for 
example and cheerful inspiration, more than 
their limited circles of acquaintance are en- 
titled. ShiG.°B. 


In Memoriam. 


Mrs. Mary C. Harris, a dear and valued 
friend of the Unitarian. Worcester Woman’s 
League, has passed into the ‘‘Great Silence.’’ 


She was a strong factor in the growth of an | yy, 


organization which stands for moral and re- 
ligious, as well as intellectual, growth. As 
her most fitting tribute, we quote these lines 
from Whittier’s poem, ‘‘Gone’’ :— 


‘* Another hand is beckoning us, 
Another call is given, 
And glows once more with angel steps 
The path that leads to heaven. 


‘‘The blessing of her quiet life 
Fell round us like the dew; 
And good thoughts, where her footsteps 
pressed, 
Like fairy blossoms grew. 


‘‘Sweet promptings unto kindest deeds 
Were in her very look: 
We read her face, as one who reads 
A true and holy book. 


‘¢ Alone unto our Father’s will, 
One thought hath reconciled, — 
That He whose love exceedeth ours 
Hath taken home his child. 


‘*Fold her, O Father, in thine arms, 
And let her henceforth be 
A messenger of love between 
Our human hearts and thee. 


‘* Still let her mild rebuking stand 
Between us and the wrong, : 
And her dear memory serve to make 
Our faith in goodness strong. ’’ 
Sr, Bs 
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UBIfOAM 


is endorsed by the 
leading dentists and the 
most refined people every- 
where. Its ingredients are 
recognized as being with- 
out equal in imparting to 
the teeth a pearl-like white- 
ness; in fact, 


Rusifoam 


is most truly a_ perfect 
liquid dentifrice. 


Popular price, 25c. Send 2c. stamp for sample 
vial. Address E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


OLD AND NEW 


UNITARIAN 
BELIEF. 


JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 
Price $1.50. 


ConTENTS: Historical Introduction, The 
Doctrine of Man, Concerning God, The Bible, 
Christianity, Concerning Jesus, The Future 
Life, The Great Salvation, Loss and Gain. 


“A valuable as well as very readable treatise. .. . The 
best popular history of Unitarian doctrine that has come to 
our notice. ... Mr. Chadwick has most, interestingly set 
forth the rapid transformations of Unitarian belief.” —7he 
10On. 

“A weighty testimony to a notable religious movement 
from the religion of the letter to the religion of the spirit. 
... His attitude not always that of the contemplative phil- 
osopher, ... his pulse throbs strongly, and quickens that 
of the reader. There are some passages that belong to the 
anthology of prophetic literature.’’—Cuas. G. Amgs, zx 
the New World. 

“We can here trace the growth of the New Unitarian 
gospel see something of the great moulding influences that 

ave shaped and changed it, note the dangers it has en- 
countered, thrill with the warm light of its newly discov- 
ered hope, feel ourselves taken into comradeship with its 
noble army of workers and saints. ... Decidedly marking 
a clearer point of vision in the development of Unitarian 
thought.” —The Unitarian. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by . 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, - - = Boston. 


Theodore Parker to a Young Man. 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Christian 
Register in 1885, and afterward in leaflet form. It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth, It is entered permanently in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time. 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts. 


Address Christian Register Association, 
272 Congress Street, Boston, 
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Pleasantries. 


*‘T wish I could make both ends meet!’’ 
sighed Patty. ‘‘I’ve got a new hat and a 
new pair of shoes, and then I wouldn't need 
anything else.’’—Harfer’s Bazar. 


From the Bank.— Flynn says, ‘‘I once 
knew a man that met a butterfly on Charles- 
town Bridge by the name of Johnson that got 
lively twice before he got it home.’’ 


The pouter-pigeon swelled itself out, and 
strutted. ‘‘Falstaff!’’ contemptuously ex- 
claimed the pelican. ‘‘Cyrano de Berge- 
rac!’’ scornfully retorted the pigeon.—Cz- 
cago Tribune. 


At a recent temperance gathering an orator 
exclaimed, ‘‘The glorious work will never be 
accomplished until the good ship Temper- 
ance shall sail from one end of the land to 
the other, and, with a cry of ‘Victory!’ at 
each step she takes, shall plant her banner 
in every city, town, and village of the 
United States.’’ 


A young English a¢taché of the legation in 
Washington remarked to an American belle 
some years ago, ‘‘I am really sorry that the 
Bering Sea affair is not likely to be amicably 
adjusted; for, of course, with our superior 
navy, we could just wipe you off the face of 
the earth.’’ She replied with one word, 
““Again?’’ ‘ 


This story is told of World’s Fair Com- 
missioner Peck during his recent visit in 
Paris: ‘‘Like all Americans, he was not to 
be put out by trifle. One night an excited 
bell-boy woke him by crying that his hotel 
was on fire. ‘How near is it?’ he was 
asked. ‘In this corridor, monsieur, at No. 
15.’ ‘Well, this room’s No. 40: call me 
again when the fire gets to 38.’ ’’—JVorth- 
western Christian Advocate. 


Praying for Him.—The following is from 
the autobiography of Dr. Newman Hall: 
**Dr. Enoch Mellor, one of Dr. Hall’s chief 
friends, was constantly invited to preach in 
distant places. His people at home loved 


him dearly, but felt that his popularity else-- 


where. was somewhat of a drawback. In 
praying for him one day, a good man said: 
“‘O Lord, bless our Enoch! We love him 
dearly. But, O Lord, tie him by the leg, 
tie him by the ‘eg!’’ 


A writer in the Boston Record says that 
last Saturday he was in a Boston & Maine 
smoking-car, and so was Thomas B. Reed of 
Portland, Me. ; and so were two persons un- 
known, who were discussing the Philippine 
question volubly. At last one of them spoke 
of the duty resting upon us to diffuse the 
blessings of liberty. Then Mr. Reed looked 
around, and spoke. ‘‘Well,’’ he said, ‘‘there 
are people in this country who seem to think 
we can furnish canned freedom for all the 
heathen. ”’ ; 


Lord Rosebery once had among other guests 
a farmer who tasted ice-cream for the first 
time. Thinking that something had gone 
wrong, the farmer whispered to his host that 
the pudding by some mischance had got 
frozen. Rosebery tasted the pudding, 
thanked the farmer, and then called a ser- 
vant. After some little conversation, he 
turned to the farmer with a relieved expres- 
sion, and said: ‘‘It’s all right, Mr. & 
They tell me it’s a new kind of pudding, 
and is frozen on purpose. ’’ 
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POWAL Buns 
ABSOLUTELY PURE PowvE R 
Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
meee cscecccesces secns $26,939,135.99 
a eee ee ccencecesens 24,811,707.55 


$2,127,428.44 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. | _ 
ANNUAL Casx distributions are paid upon all policies. 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash, surrender 
and paid-up insurance values to which the insured is 
entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 
_ Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on applica- 
tion to the Compan ’s Office, 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH 


I am especially prepared to pay liberally for all Western 
Mortgage Investments. No fees nor commissions. Cor- 
respondence solicited. . 

HU 


Ss. K. | 
640 Exchange Buil¢ 


MORTGA 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Educational. 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH — -(46th Year.) 
AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Family and Home School for_both sexes. Apply to 
ALLEN BROTHERS. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes, 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL tis 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 


Miss IDA F. FOSTE sca 
Mise CAROLINE Ry CLARK, }Ftincipals. 


Dr. & Mrs. John MacDuffie’s 


SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Homg.—The large and_generous mansion-house of 
the late Samuel Bowles. Beautiful grounds with tennis 
court. 18 girls resident. ScHoot.—New building this 
year; large, well lighted, well ventilated; adjustable 
desks ; 60 girls non-resident. Further particulars—illus- 
trated catalogue upon addressing 


Joun MacDurriz, Ph.D. 


Individual 


GEO. H. ELLIS 
PRINTER 


272 CONGRESS ST. 
BOSTON 


ITH commodious. rooms, 
large. and fast Presses, 
Type-setting Machines, new and 
modern material, the establish- 
ment ranks with the best for 
the execution of Letterpress or 
Plate Printing. 


BOOKS 
PAMPHLETS | 
NEWSPAPERS 
MAGAZINES. 
SERMONS 
CATALOGUES 
REPORTS 

LAW WORK 


AND EVERY VARIETY OF 


Mercantile and 
Job Printing 


~ No Job is too small or none too 
large to receive careful attention 


The Pamphlet Bindery, included in the 
office, is furnished with every facility for 
rapid and good work. : 


ve (HEED 


FACTURERS’~ 
PRICES. 


CARPETS anD 
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armanu-, JOHN H. PRAY. 


WASHINGTON ST 
OPP.BOYLSTOM ST 
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Sons & Co.,: 
UPHOLSTERY, 
" BOSTON. 


